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TO OIL COLOUR PAINTERS. 


“A BOON TO ARTISTS,” 


Watson \ Per fect Medium Even manner of spreading the Colour. 3 


Rapid drying of. the Painting: . 
In Bottles, 1/6 and 2/6 each. Absolute safety In use. 


Paintings in which WATSON’S PERFECT MEDIUM is used may be worked over quite safely within ten 63s 
minutes of previous painting. It is invaluable for sketching the fleeting effects of clouds, atmosphere, ett. 


Examples may be seen at 38, Rathbone Place. ; PA iat a 


Sole Agents for the Inventor! 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd., Rathbone Place, London, W. ve 


Artists’ Colour Makers to T.M. the King and Queen. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine. ; Pua 
RSURO RO 13h. PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTALY, ~ 


The best. ‘Mavazine [ae hoes: ‘engaged iy: Literary. 
and Antiquarian Research, or interested in Biog- 
raphy, History, Archaeology, Topography, N atural 


? History, Adventure, Poetry, Art, & Social ‘Subjects. | a 
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JACOBEAN PANELLED OAK ROOM, taken from an old house at Leigh, Essex. There is 62 ft. run of Panelling and Cornice, 
9 ft. 2 ins. high ; Chimneypiece and Overmantel, 9 ft. wide; 14 ft. extra Cornice, and six Pilasters, all in splendid 
condition, in very richly marked oak. Price and further particulars ean be had on application. 


MARBLE MANTEL, Height of Shelf, 


Georgian Period, Dit. Oines 

in pure statuary, Length of Shelf, 

with side panels Gite Sins 

in beautifully Opening, 

marked Sienna 4ft. Oin. wide 

mapble. by 4ft. 3 in. 
high. 


The columns are 
fleur de péche. 
The carved 
centre plaque is 
finely sculptured 
with “ Plough 
and Horses” 
(after G. Morland) 


The above, with other fine examples, are on sale, and are to be seen at 


LITCHFIELD’S GALLERIES, 3, Bruton St., London, W. 


TececrapHic Avoress: *NOVEDAD,'' LONDON, 
TELEPHONE: No. 1546, HOLBORN, 


EpDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES: 
95, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C. 


F kind,now for sale or wanted 


HIS LIST is compiled for the purpose of bringing readers of “‘THE CONNOISSEUR” into direct communication with the owners of valuable 
articles for sale or wanted. The charge is 2d. for each word, which must be prepaid and sent in by the 8th of every month. Special 
terms quoted for illustrated announcements. All letters to be addressed: ‘‘THE CONNOISSEUR” REGISTER, No. —, 95, Temple Chambers, 
Temple Avenue, E.C.; and replies (with a loose unused stamp for each answer), sent in a blank envelope, with the number at the top 

right-hand corner. If a stamp is not sent with each reply, the Proprietors cannot be responsible for the forwarding of same to the advertiser. 
No responsibility is taken by us with regard to any sales effected. All advertisements to be sent to the Advertisement Manager, 


“THE CONNOISSEUR,” 95, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—No article that is in the possession of any Dealer or Manufacturer should appear in this List. 


Armour.—A fine Gothic Suit, heavy; also Plain Suit and 
Demi-Suit. Cheap. [No. R2,271 


32 Rowlandson’s Original Coloured Drawings; also 
5 Pencil Sketches. What offers ? [No. R2,272 


Sheraton Sideboard. — For sale. 6 ft. What offers? 
[No. R2,273 

Coloured Print.—For sale, Zhe Royal Mails starting from 
the General Post Office, painted by J. Pollard, engraved by 

R. G. Reeves, April, 1830. [No. R2,274 
Old Needlework Map, England.—Oval gilt frame, good 
condition. What offers? Particulars on application. 
[No. R2,275 

Rosa Bonheur.—A perfectly complete collection of En- 
gravings, all in the finest proof states. Signed by the 
Artist, and where has been possible by the engravers ; 
including a series of about fifty fine signed proof lithos 

of the same artist. The engravings are all elegantly 
framed in the best style. Plate Glasses. [No. R2,276 


Oil Paintings.— By Constable, Poussin, Teniers, Hals 
Aertzen, Asselijn. What offers ? [No. R2,277 
Jacobean Cabinet.—Good condition. [No. R2,278 


‘* Connoisseur.’’—For disposal; perfect, unsoiled. 
[No. R2,279 
Swansea Porcelain Plate.—£2. [No. R2,280 
Old Angouléme Dessert and Tea Set.—Beautiful Wine 
Cooler. What offers ? (No. R2,281 


Silver Lustre.—Teapot, Jugs, Double-handled Goblet. 
[No. R2,282 


FIRE. 


VALUATIONS FOR INSURANCE. 


HAMPTON & SONS claim to have brought the necessity of these 

valuations before the public, the direct result of acting as Assessors 
against the Insurance companies in connection with many of the largest 
fires that have occurred during recent years at private houses in town 
and country. They have valued furniture, works of art, and pictures 
to the extent of over 


ONE MILLION POUNDS STERLING, 

the contents of many of the finest homes in England, the work being 
done by a permanent staff of valuers, whose experience in this respect 
is unique. 

Their chief Assessor will see Clients at any time by appointment 
and give valuable information as to the revision of policies. 4 

Copies of a pamphlet, ‘‘The Proper Policy,” by W. Roland Peck, 
F.S.1., President of the Estate Agents’ Institute and Past President of 
the Auctioneers’ Institute (sixth edition, tenth thousand), published in 
1902, may be had, post free, for six penny stamps of 


HAMPTON & SONS, 


Fire Assessors and Valuers, 


2 and 3, CocKspur Street, LONDON, S.W. 
September, r906—No. Ixi. 


Old Chinese Vase.—For sale. Powdered white, blue, and 
white decoration, Chien Lung period. [No. R2,283 
Wanted.—Country Life, Vols. I. to IV. [No. R2,284 
Fine Engraving.—By T. H. Ellis, 1849. Zhe House in 
which Shakespeare was Born, drawn by J. T. Clark. 
Can be seen in City. Offers. [No. R2,285 
Genuine Antique Chippendale Sofa,—Set of Chairs, 
pair of Pedestals. Offers accepted. (No. R2,286 
Mezzotint.—Portrait of Nelson, by Earlson, 1796, open 
letters, original mount, unframed. Offer wanted. 
[No. R2,287 
Small Collection of Italian Pictures, French Clocks, a few 
English Pictures, Mirrors, China, and Furniture at private 
sale. All articles genuinely antique. [No. R2,288 
Wanted.—Engraving, 4Angel’s Head, after Reynolds, engraved 
by Bartolozzi. Dark brown. (No. R2,289 
Brass Rubbings.—The large collection, belonging to the 
late Rev. J. R. Lunn, for sale. 1,500 different rubbings, 
with about 200 duplicates. (No. R2,290 
To Noblemen and Gentry.—Private Collection valuable 
Oil Paintings for disposal. Owner dead. Inspection 
and valuation. No dealers. (No. R2,291 
Wanted.—Baxter prints ; single copies purchased. 
[No. R2,292 


Swansea and Nantgarw China wanted, also Cambrian 
Ware and Dillwyn’s Etruscan Ware, marked pieces. 
ALEX. DuNCAN, Glenholme, Penarth, 


ANTIWORM 


WRIGHT & HUNTER, 


BELFAST, 
IRELAND, 


Infallible Woodworm Destroyer 


HAVE ALWAYS ON SALE 


Genuine Examples 
of 
Antique Furniture 
and China. 


Four Fine Old Chippendale 
Chairs, £22, 


Lhe Connotsseur 


THE CAMERA 


for the CONNOISSEUR 
is the New No. 4a 


FOLDING KODAK 


This splendid Camera is a triumph in camera making. It is 
constructed on the well-known Kodak system, and is loaded 
and unloaded in daylight. Photography by the Kodak method 
dispenses entirely with the dark room. Everything can be done 
in daylight, including developing and printing. The No. 4a 
Folding Kodak gives 64 by 44 pictures, on roll films or plates, 


es 


and includes every necessary movement. 
Other Kodaks from 5/- to £8. 


Price £7:7:0 


Full particulars in the Kodak Book, free. 


te Sh 


KODAK, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Branches—96, Bold St., Liverpool; 72-74, Buchanan St., Glasgow; 59, Brompton Rd., S.W.; 60, Cheapside. E.C.; 
115, Oxford St., W.; 171-173, Regent St., W.; and 40, Strand, London, W.C. 


EDNESDAY, 5th September, within 74, HIGH STREET, Perth, 
N.B., at 11 Forenoon.—Rare and Very Valuable ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE, including UNIQUE and SMALL MAHOGANY 
CHINESE PAGODA BACK CHIPPENDALE ARM SETTEE, 
Eelonging to the Estate of the late Thomas Jack, Esq., Baron Bailie, 
Dunkeld, OLD CHINA, OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE, OLD BRASS 
and COPPER WORK, OLD ARMS, OLD SILK SEWED PICTURES, 
OLD PRINTS, etc., including Superb and Thoroughly Original Specimens 
of Chippendale, Sheraton, Adams, Heppelwhite, and others of their period ; 
a Collection of about too Arm and Single Chairs, including some with 
Interlaced Ribbon Backs, and many with Carved Legs and Eagle Claw and 
Ball Feet ; Grandly Carved Queen Anne Chairs; Old English Marqueterie 
Chairs; Magnificent Old Carved Ebony Charles II. Settee and Arm and 
Single Chairs ; Extraordinary Fine Old Carved Oak Charles II. High-back 
Arm Chair in Old Needlework Cover; Pair Carved Oak High-back Chairs, 
originally in Cumnor Hall, and said to have belonged to the Earl of 
Leicester and Amy Robsart; Unique Set of 3 Mahogany Heppelwhite 
‘Vase-shape Knife Boxes; Rare Old Mahogany Heppelwhite Oval Panel 
Door Wardrobes; Pair Grand Old Carved and Panelled Oak Louis XV. 
Hall Doors, with Original Handles; Old Panelled Oak and Inlaid Mother- 
of-Pearl Jacobean Chests and Buffets; Part of Chair said to have been 
used at Abbotsford; Rare Old Brass Dial, Grandfather Clocks in Superb 
Queen Anne Marqueterie, Chippendale, and Sheraton Mahogany Cases ; 
Extraordinary Fine Old English Bracket Clocks in Rare Mahogany and 
Ebony Cases; Extraordinary Large Old Carved and Gilt Convex Mirror 
with Candelabra; Superb Old Chippendale, Adams, and Heppelwhite 
‘Carved and Gilt Hanging Mirrors; a Large and Fine Collection of China, 
including Old Marked Crown Derby, Spode, Worcester, Oriental, and other 
China Dinner and Dessert Sets, Tea and Coffee Sets, Vases, Beakers, 
Dishes, etc.; Exquisite Old Cut Crystal; Old Sheffield Plate; Old 
Hammered Brass and Copper Work; a Small Collection of Old Arms, 
including Pairs Silver-Mounted Old Flint Lock Pistols, Old Basket Hilt 
“Andria Ferrara,” and other Scotch Swords, Dirks, etc. ; Old Silk Sewed 
Pictures; Old Glass Pictures ; Old Coloured and Mezzo Prints, etc. ; in- 
cluding the Collection belonging to the Estate of the late Thomas Jack, 
Esq., Baron Bailie, Dunkeld, Perthshire, and Several Small Collections 
from County and Town Houses, and from the Surrounding District, etc. 


the above VALUABLE COLLECTION of ANTIQUE 
PROPERTY within their Rooms, 74, HIGH STREET, 
Perth, N.B., on WEDNESDAY, 5th September, at 11 Forenoon. 


Bites & SONS respectfully intimate that they will Sell 


Catalogues on application, or Post Free to any address, on and 
after Wednesday, 29th August, and the Whole on View on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, 3rd and 4th September, and Morning of Sale. 


74, High Street, Perth. 


THE MISSES (Under Royal Patronage) 


H. & I. WOOLLAN 


Telegrams; ‘‘ DECORITER,”’ Telephone 5467 Gerrard. 
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Antique Old Lace, 
Furniture, 7} Needlework, 
China, Glass, Gc. 


Chinese Chippendale Screen. 
Showrooms-~- First Floor, 


28, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
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THE CONNOISSEUR 


(Edited by J. T. HERBERT BAILY). 


CONTENTS. 


VOL A Vie 


September, 1906, 


No. LXI. 


PAGE 
THE DICKINS COLLECTION OF PORCELAIN. By “ Virtuoso.” (With twelve illustrations) 3 
OLD ENGLISH PIPES. By M. H. H. Macartney. (With nine illustrations) : - 12 
PENSHURST PLACE, THE KENTISH SEAT OF LORD DE L'ISLE AND DUDLEY 
Part III. By L. WitLouGupy. (With thirteen illustrations) — - : : : - = ee 
A PARIS -BORDONE AT THE. VATICAN GALLERY. By A. J. Rusconi. (With one 
illustration) - - : - - 28 
THE GRENVILLE LIBRARY. By A. W. Jarvis and A. R. Tait. (With five illustrations) - 30 


[Continued on Page 6. 


OLD OAK PANELLING 


MANTEL-PIECES = ADARTED 
AND FIRE GRATES FITTED. 


Old Oak and Mahogany Doors, Oak and Pine 
Columns, Old Carvings and Doorways. 


A Specimen Old Oak Panelled Room 


to he seen temporarily fitted. 


Now on hand a quantity of Simple Oak Panelling. 


OLD ENGLISH WOODWORK. 


A very Tine large and rare early Seventeenth 


Century Oak Chimneypiece. 
Old Adams Chimneypieces, from o5s.; Fine old carved wood 
Georgian Chimneypieces, from £12 108.; afew others from £8 155. 


OAK FLOORING. INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
BENJAMIN’S New Galleries, 


t. George's 


Old S Hall, 
76, MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 


September, 1906.—No. Ixi 


THE NORTHERN 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, &c., DEPOT 


60, Victoria Street, Manchester. 
One of the largest and best stocks of Genuine Antiques 
in the North. 


SPECIALITES IN STOCK: 

Beautiful Antique Satinwood Cheval Mirror, in perfect 
condition. 

Fine Antique Satinwood Card Table. 


Set of 7 Sheraton Chairs, | Arm and 6 Single, in original 
and perfect condition. 


A most charming carved Mahogany Card Table, claw 
feet. This isa Gem. 


A most charming carved Mahogany Side Table, a very 
rare example. 


A fine large Oak Hanging Wardrobe, Drawers below, 
beautifully panelled. 


A fine Antique Carved Oak Deed Chest. Dated 1649, 


One of the best Antique Carved Oak Cabinets in the 
North. Dated 1679. 


Very Choice Sheraton Sideboard. 
A very fine Queen Anne Table. 
A Grand Antique Convex Mirror. 


NORTHERN ANTIQUE FURNITURE DEPOT, 


60, Victoria Street (,.0°'5.:), Manchester. 


For Genuine Antique Furniture, Old Sheffield Plate, Old Pewter, Old 
Brass, Old Glass, Pictures, Fine Collection of Silver Lustre, Delft, 
English and Dutch, and other fine pieces of Pottery and China. 


Proprietor, J. W. NEEDHAM. 


R. W. 
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Partridge 


oreo. Jaines's Street, London, S.W. 
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SPECIMENS OF 14TH CENTURY 
FIRE-DOGS. 


R. W. Partridge, | 
—— Valuer & 


Crystals, Jewels and Minia- 


tures, Silver, Glasses, &c., 
connected and authenticated 


with the Reigns of Henry 
VIIL., Edward VI., Mary and 
Elizabeth; also Fine Old 


>, “14th, 15th and 16th Century 
Nit 


Italian Bronze Fire-Dogs. 


9, St. James’s Street, London, S.W. 
Purchaser of Works of Art 


The Connotsseur 


CONTENT S—continued from page 4. 


PAGE 

MILANESE LACE. By M. Jourpatn. (With ten illustrations) - - - - - - 36 
PORCELAIN OF ALL COUNTRIES. By R. L. Hopson, B.A. Reviewed by ARTHUR HAYDEN. 

(With nine illustrations) - : - : : : : : : d ; ae 


NEW LEAVES IN TURNER’S LIFE. A Rejoinder by Wittiam Wuire. (With two illustrations) 47 


NOTES. (With fourteen illustrations) - . - : - - . : . P i ~ 988 
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HERALDIC CORRESPONDENCE - - - e = : : 2 : < - 63 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY. (MarQuUISE DE PompapouR?) By RosaLsBa CARRIERA - - Frontispiece 
THE MUSICIANS. An old Dresden Group from the Dickins Collection — - - - - ~~ "iG 
A PAIR OF BLEU-DE-ROI OLD SEVRES VASES. From the Dickins Collection - - 26 
MASTER HENRY HOARE. By C. WILKIN, after SiR JosHuA REYNOLDS - - ~ - 46 
DRUCE & Co.., 58,59, 68 & 69, Baker St. 
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CARVED WOOD 
CHIMNEYPIECES 


in stock at 
Reasonable Prices. 
AN ANTIQUE CARVED WOOD 


CHIMNEYPIECE. EATER 


Unrivalled Collection 
wn lines 


Genuine Antiques 
and Reproductions. 


DRUCE &Co. 


September, 1906.—No. Ixi. 


Inspection Invited. 
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[HEAL & SON’S 
| Reproductions TOILET WARES | 


of XVITIth 
Century Work | OLD & NEW 


/ 


Write for following Booklets 
with Illustrations G Prices: 


No. “EARLY GEORGIAN | 
26 BEDROOM Is 
FURNITURE” 


No. “OLD-FASHIONED 
47 FABRICS” 


No. “TOILET WARES 
94 OLD 6&6 NEW” 


all sent post free 


FOU R= POST BEDSTEADS Write for above Booklet, with photographs and prices, 
An enormous collection of fine old of inexpensive reproductions of Spode, Copeland, 
posts to choose from Wedgwood, and Mason Ironstone Toilet Ware 


196, etc.. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


W. F. GREENWOOD & SONS, 


23 & 24, STONEGATE, YORK, 


, ae Antique 
& Se , Furniture, 


China, 
Silver, & 
Works of 
Art. 


So 

Established 
1829. 

wy 
Branch: 
10, Royal 
Parade, 
Harrogate. 


Mahogany Bookcase, made by Thomas Chippendale in 1750, 11 ft. 2ins. high by 15 ft. 6 ins. 
epee cacvea tse wie four pillars, with doors and recesses for manuscripts. Interesting history. 
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and 
London Showrooms: 
158 to 162, Oxford Street, W. 
Ltd. 2, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
220, Regent Street, W. 


SHEFFIELD - MANCHESTER - 
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- PARIS = JOHANNESBURG 


Turkey Carpets 


owe their reputation to 


CARDINAL & 
.. HARFORD 


Reproductions of the beautiful designs 
and colourings of Carpets sold by this 
Firm 100 years ago ... 


108 to 110, High Holborn, 
LONDON 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


September, 1906.—No. Ixi. 


Established 
1792, 


Wanted 


Genuine Jacobean 


PANELLING 


Any amount up to 7,000 feet. 


Send Particulars, Price, etc., to 
“ JACOBEAN,” 
clo Messrs. R. Anderson & Co., 


14, King William Street, 
Strand, IV.C, 


ABOYNE CASTLE. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF VALUABLE 
OIL PAINTINGS, PROOF ENGRAVINGS 


and other Effects, removed from Aboyne Castle, 
to be sold, by Order of the Court, within the 


BON-ACCORD AUCTION SALOONS, 
NORTH SILVER ST,, ABERDEEN, 
On Monday, Ist October, 1906, at 12 noon. 


Including Paintings by Salvator Rosa, Sir Joshua Revnolds, 
Zoffany, Sir Thomas Lawrence. Also a Collection of Very 
Fine Old Engravings and Mezzotints, etc., etc. 


On view week prior to Sale (being date of the Quater-Centenary 
of Aberdeen University Celebrations in Abe. deen), 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Catalogues on application to 


JOHN MILNE, Auctioneer, 
North Silver Street, Aberdeen. 
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WAVE age TO PURCHASE, or to obtain information concerning any of the other 
eleven pictures of 


of this series, viz.:—The 


portraits of Julius Cesar, and the 
following emperors : Augustus, 


Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Galba, Vitellius, 
done like the above portrait of the Emperor Otho. 


Write T. Crome, 5, Crossy SQUARE, Lonpon, E.C. 


Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, 


September, 1906.—No. Ixi, 
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A special allotment of this 
for Connoisseur Subscribers 


assured success 
oo uo Bd * 


has been reserved 
See Form below. 


WINNERS OF 
THE GRAND PRIZE, 
ST TeLOUls. 


WINNERS OF 
3 GOLD MEDALS, 
ST. LOUIS. 


Size of Work, 173 by 16 inches. 


_ LADY HAMILTON AT PRAYER’ 


Mezzotint by E. LESLIE HAYNES, after GEORGE ROMNEY. 


(By kind permission of TANKERVILLE CHAMBERLAYNE, Esq., the Owner of the Original Picture, which has 
never before been engraved.) 

Artist Proofs, limited to 250 only - 

Prints on India Paper - - 


- - - - - - - - 


- £6 6 O 


“ - - - - - £1 1 oO 
Artist’s proofs supplied in priority of application by the Publishers. 


gas *50 Artist Proofs are reserved for Connoisseur Subscribers. 


- - - - - 


CONNOISSEUR ORDER FORM. 


Messrs. H. GRAVES & Co., Limited, 
6, Pall Mall, LONDON, S.W. 


Please insert my name as a Subscriber for an Artist Proof Mezzotint 
of “LADY HAMILTON AT PRAYER,” limited to 250 copies. 


* Only a few copies remain. Intending 
Subscribers must not delay. 


The Connotsseur 


ats H. EN The Connoisseur Gallery, 


DEALER IN 19, New Oxford Street, 


TELEPHONE: LONDON, W.C. 


3389 CENTRAL. 


i 
H 


\ \ \ 
\ 
1 \ 
\ 
| Telephone : 


oe 204 


fret on 


q WN application. 
SINGLE 
STAMPS 

AND 
COLLECTIONS 


PURCHASED. A VERY FINE SET OF THREE —— 

| S0Temn iW el > + r a 

A Large and Choice Stock, ranging ao OLD DRESDEN TAZZAS. 
CURRENT ISSUES to the GREATES Lo 


RARITIES, always on view. /nspection invited. 


47, STRAND, LONDON. 


PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


Other DRESDEN HOCHST, &c., of 
the Choicest Description. 


One of the 
largest 
collections 
of genuine 
Antique 
Furniture 
in the 
Country. 


® 


Every piece 
sold under 
strict 
guarantee 
of age. 


© 


Over fifty 
showrooms 
arranged 
In 

| chrono- 
logical 
sequence, 


Worcester China. 


The productions of the Worcester 


Royal Porcelain Works may be 
obtained of all the principal China 


A Fine Jacobean Oak Chair, in the ret gr _ SOMTieNaes 
circa 1650-1680, Price £10 1 


THE "MANOR HOUSE, 
F, W. PHILLIPS, BANCROFT, HITCHIN, 
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Dealers. 


The Connoisseur 


I8th Century Design 
Firegrates 


Dero ial 


For distinctiveness in design and beauty of finish, “ Carron’’ 18th Century Design Firegrates are considered the finest extant. 
The designs from which same are taken are creations of eminent artists engaged at Carron over a century ago, when art in iron 
received such high expression, and attention to detail was the aim of every artist and craftsman. Supplied in various styles and sizes 


to harmonize with any scheme of room decorations. 
Write for No. 21 XVIII. Century Catalogue. 


OTHER “CARRON” SPECIALITIES :—Cooking Ranges, Baths, Lavatories, Heating Stoves for Gas, Coal, Coke, and 
Electricity, Stable, Cowhouse, and Piggery fittings, Cooking Apparatus for Gas, Steam, and Coal, Garden Seats, Tables, 


Rollers, &c. 


ve CARRON COMPAN 9 Beret ati) 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1773.) 


All Architects specify, and Ironmongers, Builders, and Hardware Merchants supply, 
“Carron ’’ Manufactures, when requested to do sc. 


Upper Thames Street, E.C.; (West End)—23, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W.; 
MANCHESTER—24, Brazennose Street ; BRISTOL—10, Victoria Street; 
—125, Buchanan Street; BIRMINGHAM—Guildhall Buildings, 


Stephenson Street; DUBLIN—44, Grafton Street; SOUTHAMPTON—Town Quay, the Old French Prison. 


SS EO 


The Connoisseur 


On ne LALA LALALAALO CATALOGUE FREE. 


Bartholomew @ F letcher Vanity Fair 
Sie OKO Ss 


Rumen akin & 8? Women. 


Over Two Thousand Cartoons, DRAWN 
FROM LIFE by “Spy” and other well- 
known artists, are for sale at prices varying 


from ONE SHILLING UPWARDS. 


5 ft. Chippendale Style Sideboard ; ' 7 : 
with brass gallery - £10 10 0O The most interesting and amusing pictures 


for Billiard Rooms, Smoking Rooms, Halls, 
Libraries, Studies, &c., &c. 


217-218, Tottenham Court Rd. Send for full Price List and Catalogue. 
LONDON, W. * 


All Goods sent Carriage Paid 


©) “Vanity Fair” Offices: 125, Strand, London, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ NULLIFIED, LONDON.” Telephone: 4424 GERRARD, 


GLENDINING & Co. £2 


7, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 


AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS OF 


COIN COLLECTIONS. MEDAL COLLECTIONS. POSTAGE STAMP COLLECTIONS. 
OLD CHINA. ENGRAVINGS. ANTIQUE PROPERTY OF ALL KINDS. 


WEEKLY AUCTION SALES of COINS and MEDALS, ORIENTAL, 
FINE ART, VIOLINS, and MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 
Sales by private treaty promptly arranged. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, 


HENRY WELLS, 


I5 & 19, High Street, SHREWSBURY. 
Mh ah 


Genuine & Rare Old China, Silver, 
Prints, Furniture, Works of Art. 


A Pair of Oriental Commode Shape Jardinieres for bulbs 
or flowers, 6 in, high, 8 in. wide. UNIQUE SPECIMENS, tw 
Also a fine Oriental Dish, pink and green floral decoration, 

134 in. diam, 


—— ENQUIRIES INVITED. —-— 
September, 1906,—No. Ixi. 
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HARMSWORTH 
—GALLERIES— 


For ANTIQUES in 
China, Pottery, Glass, Bric=a-Brac, Sheffield 
Plate, Pictures. Prints, Furniture. 


URBINO Maugo.uica. 


21, Grafton St., Bond St., London, W. 


Telegrams ; AUTUMN, LONDON. Telephone ; 3178 MAYFAIR. 


GPILLMAN’S 


From Newcastle Street, Strand. 


101 & 102, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Telephone 4276 GERRARD. 


Bh 3 IE 


Several Sets Genuine 
Chippendale Chairs. 
Old Oak Coffers. 
Grandfather Clocks. 
Bracket Clocks. 
Fine Bureaux. 
Chippendale Mirrors. 
Curio Tables. 
Some fine pieces 
of Satinwood. 
Furniture Suitable 
for Country Cottages. 
Antique Persian 
Rugs and Oriental 
Carpets. 


BB 


A very Fine Hepplewhite Bookcase, 
13 ft. long and 9 ft. high. 


WYLIE & LOCHIEAD, Ltd., 


Artistic House Furnishers, 
Decorators and Designers, 


Dealers in Antiques. 


Antique Chippendale Chair in Rose Damask, and Screen in 
Rose Damask, with Antique Spanish Embroideries. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists Post Free. 


45, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


JOHN DAVIS & SONS, 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUES, 


203 & 204, Tottenham Court Road. 


Fine Early English decorated Settee, upholstered in old Crimson Silk, 
and 6 Chairs with cane seats and backs en suite. 


We have a large selection of 
Genuine Antiques always in 
Stock, at Moderate Prices. 


Catalogues on application. 
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FENTON & SONS, 


11, New Oxford Street, ye 


LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1880), 


AVE a Large Collection of 
OLD ENGLIsH & FOREIGN 


Arms § Armour, 


Antique China, Furniture, 
Metal-Work, Carved Oak, 
Curiosities and Antiquities 
of all kinds. 


Near \ ie’s L d 
11, New Oxford Street (eis Mascem. 


OM 
a 


f 


WANTED Old Glass Pictures. 
TO Old Needlework Pictures. 


= ; PURCHASE: Old Silver, and 
The Perfection of Opaque Porcelain Old Jewellery. 


DINNER, TEA, AND TOILET Mee 
—— SERVICES. High Prices Given. Distance no Object. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE, 
by all China Dealers, Stores, etc. 


Bet fay sowscaee ies and pan et cece et THOMAS EDWARDS, 


BOOTHS, Ltd., Tunstall, Staffordshire. 
3, Crown Place, HARROGATE. 


HARPER Ashford, Kent, 
y et : 

has the largest stock ia} 
in the South of 

England of 

Jacobean, Jd 
Queen Anne, 
Chippendale 
G& Sheraton 


Furniture. 2 


FEF E N TO N y S " oie conety 


33, CRANBOURN ST., LONDON, W.C. 


Arms & Armour, 


CLUBS, 


Carvings, Gc., from many parts of the World. 


War Medals, Coins, Prehistoric Implements, 
Old English Pottery, Porcelain, and various 
Antiquities. 

CATALOGUE, NOW READY, wi Lt BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Quantity of Oak Panelling, as 
/Ilustration, in stock; also Sun 
Dials & Worcester Dinner Service. 


| PAPERS. | All Collectors & 
‘ Antique Dealers 


SHOULD PURCHASE 


5T St 77S .. THE INDEX .. 

The ‘‘STRATHEARN” Cinad-pciniteds hein d/6 pac piece. TO VOLS. I; TO XII. 

CHAS. KNOWLES & @o. Ld. 

164, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. SEE ADVERTISEMENT on inside 
THe Larcest SHOWROOMS IN LONDON. back Cover. 
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GAINDY (Gc (CO. - silt, 


are the Sole Manufacturers of the 


‘DEVON’ Fire 


ARTISTIC - INEXPENSIVE - EFFICIENT 


IMPORTANT TESTS OF 
OPEN DOMESTIC GRATES, 


carried out officially by The Smoke Abatement 
Society in conjunction with H.M. Office of 
Works, at the New Government Buildings 
in Parliament Street, London. 


See Report in “Lancet,” May 19th, 1906— 
“As a final result of the whole of the tests, the ex- 
aminers find that of the Grates submitted those of 
Messrs. Candy & Co., and two other firms, are the 
best, showing practically equal results. The amount 
of coal consumed by these grates was found to be 
moderate in comparative proportion with temperature 
obtained; the fires were bright and clear.” 


N.B.—Thirty-seven grates were tested, including nearly all the 
best known modern types. 


THE “DEVON” FIRE - — SS = ———$———— 
Is mace in sizes and designs to suit any room, and can easily be fixed to existing 
mantels, The saving in coal will be found to quickly repay the cost of insiallation, to Send for Illustrated Price Lists and full copy of Report of Tests. 
say nothing ofincreased comfort, better ventilation, and reduction in servants’ we 


ork. 
Supplied in a charming variety of the most artistic colours, in tiles, bricks, or briquettes, CANDY rey C0 L Works Heathfield Station 
and faience or antique glazed blocks. t ’ ’ 
EASILY FIXED TO EXISTING MANTELS. "9 «y NEWTON ABBOT, DEVON. 


Price from &2 upwards. 


London Show Room—87, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 


WOODEN‘ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ‘FITTINGS 


The most Thimin- 
rlistic ation yet 
Form of conceived 


BOOKCASE. “ere 


The man who buys Books should have a definite aim. _It is not 
enough that you keep your books together in a haphazard 
fashion. You have been at pains to choose your books—take 
pains to preserve them. Treat yourself to a 


‘GUNN’ 


Sectional Bookcase 


Each section is complete in itself, and no matter how many 
sections you purchase, the Bookcase is always a perfect piece 
of handsome furniture. Grows as your books increase. 
Sections may be added vertically or horizontally. 
It affords en ire protection from dust, damp, and 
incidental damage. 


287 ~291 22 St 
OLD: STREET JAMES §T 
LONDON PALL MALL 
CC SW 


EXPLANATORY BooKLer No. 37, AND NAME OF 
NEAREST AGENT, WILL BE SENT PosT FREE. 


WILLIAM ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 
44, Paul Street, Finsbury, 
LONDON, E.C. 


JJ SHENRY~’ 
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DEBENHAM, STORR G SONS, 


Established 1813. 


Modern Plate. Medals, Coins, Stamps, Gc. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Auction Sales Daily of Diamond, Pearl, and other choice ornaments. J 
cay = late Furniture, Harness, Guns, Wines, Cigars, and miscellaneous effects. 


LIMITED. 


Modern Jewellery, Watches, Antique and 


Books, Old China, Musical Instruments, Furs, Laces, Silks, Piece Goods. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Apparel, Naval 


and Military Uniforms. 


26, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Telegrams: “VIEWING, LONDON.” 


A Genuine Sheraton Sideboard, 4 ft. wide by 19 in. deep, with 
six drawers and decanter drawer. In first-class condition. 


W. H. HORTON, Se2itre 27, Railway Street, ALTRINCHAM. 


NTIQUE FURNITURE for the Home. 
Price List of genuine old Bureaux, Chests, 
Chippendale Chairs, Dressers, Quaint Tables and 
Settles from JAMES W. ParrripGE, The Bank, 
Alvechurch, Worcestershire. 


CORNER CUPBOARDS Fine Mahogany Cupboard, with 

* curved front, diamond pane 
doors, 46 6s. Inlaid Mahogany Cupboards, £7 10s., £6 105., £5 10s. 
Plain Mahogany Cupboards from £4. Photos sent on request. Prices moderate. 


GREWAR &G SON, Antique furniture Dealers, Arbroath, N.B. 


. , ‘ Sold, Purchased, and Exchanged, 
Antique Laces and Embroideries foe pes a ess: 
Buckingham do., £30. Swiss half shawl, £3 138s. 6d. Honiton do., £30. Flanders 
Point Flounce, #37 10s, od. _ Brussels Point Appliqué do., £35. 4% yards Venetian, 
£21. 5 yards Greek, £4 ros. od. 5 yards Italian, 46/-. 


ELWOOD & SON, 43, Milsom Street, BATH. 


E BU RR 5, Silver St.,. BEDFORD (/ “7. 70 London). 
i 9 Old Furniture, China, Sheffield Plate, etc. 
An old English Gothic Bracket Clock, in mahogany case, £8; a fine old 


Spanish Mahogany Dining Table, in three parts, together 13 ft. 3 in. by 5 ft., 
in perfect condition, £10. Photo and full particulars on application. 


F. JONES, 1, Tavistock Street, BEDFORD. 


+ Pair o: Queen Anne Stools, finely carved, on paw feet. A few pieces of beautiful 
; old Stuart Needlework, 


Catalogue sent Post Free. 


9 UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. ge 
Coins—Ancient & Modern. Medals—War & Commemorative. 
: Finest condition, Jowest prices. 
Antiquities—Egyptian, Grecian, Roman. 
W. C. WEIGHT, 76, Ship Street, BRIGHTON. 


CENUINE ANTI UES Rare Queen Anne Cabinet, in'aid rosewood, 
® walnut, ivory, etc, Fine Pastel Portrait by 
F, Cotes, R.A., 1752, °* The Countess Clanbrassil,” Portrait on oak panel, ** Du iley, 


Earl of Leicester,” attributed to Zucchero, from Lord Massereene's collection, Pair very 
fine Spode Vases, 24in. high. Many other interesting antiques, 


. J. M’COY & SONS, Ltd., Antique Dealers, BELFAST. 


. ° A collection of fine old Needlework Pictures 
Genuine Antiques. consisting of eight pretty figure subjects: * The 
Gleaners,” “ Feeding Chicken,” two full-length Portraits of Ladies, pair of Rustic 
Children, pair of Girls in Landscape, one Black and White l.andscape, one flower 
subject—ten in all, £25; fine old Chippendale Table, claw and ball legs, carved knees, 
(12 10s.; scarce old Engraving, ** Princess Charlotte Augusta” (infant in cradle), 
R. Cosway and F, Bartolozzi, #3. 


J.P. WAY, Antique Art Gallery, Park Street, BRISTOL. 


ANTED, scarce silver tokens. Good price. Bowles, 
Solicitor, Clifton, Bristol. 


a 


“Ye Lovers of Antiques.”’ 


All who are in search of Old Carved Oak Chests, Dressers and 
Shelves, Gate Tables, Grandfather Clocks, Chests upon Chests, 
Chippendale Chairs, Sheraton Sideboards, Old Brass Fenders 
and Old Pewter, at Country Prices, should write or go to 


W. A. TOWNSEND, Antique Dealer, BROMSGROVE. 
Ladies collecting OLD LACE BOBBINS can find a 


——— choice assortment at 


- H. LAURENCE, Antique Dealer, 
York House, BUCKINGHAM. 


ANTIWORM-See August issue. 


i FELL Dealer in Antiques & Modern Furniture. 
: » Corporation St., CHESTERFIELD. 


GENUINE OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE and CHINA 
CAN BE PROCURED OF ———— 


W. R. SIMKIN, Collector, COLCHESTER. 


A fine old Lowestoft pattern Tea Service, complete, 44 pieces (in stock), 


G) 
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Telephone No. 2399 Gerrard. 


GEO. LUXTON & SONS. 
GENUINE OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 
FINE FURNITURE RESTORED. 

Duke St. and Church St., Cullompton, Devon. 

; 3 (Fou inutes’ walk from Railw. 
Ve Olde Curiosity SHOPPE. sesso Cewe! ‘Oia dake and 
Mahogany Antique Furniture,” Chippendale and Sheraton Chairs, Welsh Dressers, 
Carved Oak Chests, Brass Fenders, Candlesticks, old Pewter Plates, old China, &c., &c. 


Mrs. HANNAH SMITH, 36, Nantwich Rd., CREWE. 


Genuine Antiques only.—A very fine old Sheraton Side- 
board; 6 Claw-feet Chairs; a few pieces fine old Lowestoft, Worcester, 
Swansea, and Oriental China; also a very fine Satinwood Table, etc. 


J.C. PALMER, Mere Street, DISS. 
DON BURSTEIN, 5, St. Stephen’s Green, DUBLIN, N., 


DEALER IN ANTIQUES. 


Fine collection of may era Adam, and Sheraton Furniture, 
Cut Glass, Engravings, Prints, Old Silver, &c. 


Fine Old Queen Cabinet, with two doors and spiral supports, fitted with small numerous 
drawers, and two doors inside. £35. Genuine Sheraton two door bookcase, with very 
fine Satinwood fret cornice. Under Cabinet fitted with Trays and very rare astragles 
doors above, £25. Handsome Antique four door Bookcase, with very fine Gothic doors, 

ysand Drawers, £48. Genuine half circle Sheraton Side- 


under Cabinet fitted with 
board, £35. Alwavs on han« a large assortment of Genuine Antiques of all descriptions. 


GEORGE NEILSON, 56 and 58, St. Mary Street, EDINBURGH. 


E. STEWART, Antiquarian Dealer, 33, Frederick St., Edinburgh. 
Pictures in Stock :—Gen. Sir Geo. Don, original painting, life size; 
Mary Queen of Scots’ escape from Loch Leven Castle, by David Allan; 
and portraits by Allan Ramsey, Raeburn, Romney, and other masters. 
XVth Century Wood Carvings. Also a large and varied stock of Bric-A-Brac, 


OLD SHERATON SIDEBOARD, 5 ft., £10 10s. SHIELD BACK CHAIRS 
(six and one), £18 18s. French Chairs, Louis XIV., XV., XVI. 
Photos on application. 


R. ANDERSON, 7, Drumsheugh Place, EDINBURGH. 
R 


« ANDERSON THOS. B, FOWLER 


ANTIQUES IN EDINBURGH. 

DAVID T. LYON, THE MOUND, EDINBURGH, 
Invites inspection of his large and varied stock, which includes Genuine Specimens of 
Old English and Scotch Furniture (restored and in original condition), Grandfather 
Clocks, Mirrors, Pictures, Old China, Lustre Ware, Cut Crystal, Rare Collection of Old 
Brass, Copper, and Bronze Articles, Sheffield Plate, Large Selection of Old Pewter, Old 
Scotch Iron Work, Door Knockers, Lanterns, Weapons, Old Paisley Shawls, Curiosities, 
Bric-A-Brac, ete Ali moderately ; i im plain figures.  F mguiries invited. 
Trade supplied. Purchases carefuil cked and forwarded to ail parts. 

EEE Un Seen s 
“ ’ ” “hina Vases. c 70 guinea 
Mary Queen of Scots Bonnet Box e China Vase S, COSt 170 guineas, 


» height 5 ft.; Antique Chairs, 
Corner Cupboards, Sheraton & Gilt Tables, Tappit Hens, Old China, Armour, Sheffield 
Plate, Diamond Jewelle srandfather Clocks, Old Paintings, Engravings, Violins, Oak 
Hall Table, Napery Press, Antique Silver Spoons, etc. Also variety other Goods, 


Hunter's Old Curiosity Shop, ,,..2?%:Arsvie Street. Glasgow. 


vder Central Station Bridge), 


E FOUNTAINE-BRODIE “THE NEUK,” 26, PORTUGAL STREET, LIN- 
. ' 9 COLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, and 288, RENFREW 
STRERT, GLASGOW, Collector of Antique Furniture, China, Silver, Pewter, Brass, 
Jewellery, and Lace, SPectadities s—Set of six genuine Queen Anne Oak Chairs, 
Cabriole legs; ditto Settle, Very fine Jacobean Dresser, Gothic Credence, Rare 
Elizabethan Table, Que-n Anne Ovk Chest, upon Chest. William and Mary English 
Marqueterie Chest of Drawers, Beautitul Serpentine Sideboard (Sheraton), and Ser- 
pentine Chest of Drawers, Queen Anne Inlaid Walnut Bureau, 


THOMAS CUMMING, 


COLLECTOR OF ——— 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE & OLD CHINA, 


Has on view a Collection of Genuine 
—— Examples in his Warerooms -— 


23, Lynedoch Street, GLASGOW, w. 


WALKER, HEY & Co., Auctioneers and vatuers, 


Carlton Sale Rooms, HALIFAX. 
Antique Furniture, Old China, Pictures, Curios, etc. 


F. J. MEYER, (2,,West £2™* HARROGATE. 
Kxceptionally Fine Old Mahogany Hanging Wardrobe, in perfect order, 


circa 1760, guineas, securely packed in crate. Photo on application. 
Width 4 ft. 8 in., height 6 ft. g in. 


Periodical Sales of 


Zhe Connoisseur 


WALLS ARE A PICTURE IN THEMSELVES 
and add greatly to the fine effect of furniture and pictures 
when coated with HALL’S DISTEMPER. ‘The Hat 
uniform tints easily make most pleasing colour schemes. 

«The materia! is sold ready to mix with water in 73 
distinct colours. It is applied with a whitewash brush at 
one-third the cost of paint. It is not affected by light, 


heat, or damp, and does not crack, blister, or turn black. 


Ask your decorator to show the series of artistic stencil friezes similar 
to the one shown in this advertisement, which the trade can now obtain 
Jrom the sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


DiS OND eo mO TEN  o COle Ltd;; HULL. 
London Office—199", Borough High Street, S.E. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES.—Old Sideboards, Chairs, Bureaux, Grandfather Clocks, ie ‘ . 

Wine Coolers; old China, old Prints, old Silver, Sheffield Plate, and Pete: Flint noek Old Carved Oak, Chippendale, and Sheraton Furni- 

Guns, Sundials, &c., &c, Specialities:—Fine old Mason Dinner Set, 55 pieces, £35. ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Old Brass Grate, £4 10s. Two Black Jasper Wedgwood Vases, 6 ins, high, with white ture. Oil Paintings, Engravings, and Bric-a-Brac, 

raised figures, £15 (these are very rare). ——— 

THE HIGHLAND BAZAAR, 10, Church St., Inverness. G. A, QUAIL, 102, Warwick Street, Leamington Spa. 
CE ja __ ee ep Old China. Marked pieces of Worcester, Rockingham, Spode, Derby 

ANTIWORM, price 2/6 BATEs, Cahir, Pipp. Rogers, and Leeds, from 5/= to 30/= each. ‘‘Apres Diner’’ etched by 


Felix Oudart, after Meissonier, remarque proof on satin, 50/=. Baxter 


2 Oil Prints. Fi sopies in stock. 
W. DREW Chime, Musical, and King’s Lynn ciekneti dls east si leg 
- » General Clock Manufacturer, ynn. 
Cheapest place for all kinds of ANTIQUE CLOCK REPAIRS without modernizing, 


C. L. PICKARD, 15, Woodhouse Lane, LEEDS. 
old Clocks converted to chime on Bells, Gongs, or Tubes, new Whittington Chimes, 


or play tunes every hour. Brass Dials all sizes and styles. List Free. Pedestal Sideboard, inlaid, formerly property of Duchess, £14. 

The only Clockmaker in Eastern Counties. 25 years’ experience. Armchair, Chippendale, mahogany, fret back, £5. Card Table, fret 
corners, moulded legs, £4. Dessert Service (part of), richly decorated 
in gilt, colours, and views, ten pieces, £6. 


Fine Antique Mahogany Chest on Chest, Mahogany Chests 


of Drawers, Grandfather Clocks, Old Oak Chests, Card Tables, Chairs, MRS. EVERITT, 12, STEEP HILL, LINCOLN. 
Bureaux, Toilet Glasses, &c., all genuine and in good condition. 
Photos and Lists sent. Enquiries invited. Old Engravings & Paintings Framed & Restored. 
MANSERGH @& SON, Dealers, LANCASTER. ERNEST ALDEN, 39, King’s Road, Sloane Square, S.W. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Reference No. 


womwen| ENQUIRY COUPON. 906 


VTE hale ETHER AF NIT S.y OF ALISSY cocci, onc ny nnnct<connznnansuter sine tess sennsnesnsvagernetscninncetnenpensccnennenes 


em Te Tc nie cle pigase c hee een ore GAGE 2 oeF ah cnn Asan <nsu anon ganceveneneenennnnpeencsecss an eeeeee 
Sicbject Of CUQUITY .......-.nneceneeceanecnenneecstecceeteesnceeennesiecteeesnee levseestececenpatteesensraccessaceceesscaceesesasaenenescees 


N.B.- FOR PARTICULARS REGARDING THE USE OF THIS COUPON, SEE BACK. 
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HENRY VAN KOERT, 38, Hanway St., London, W. 


Has a choice collection of GENUINE OLD CHINA, 
# accumulated from private sources, to dispose of. # 


One Old Dresden Dessert Service, white and gold, decorated Pair of Chelsea Candlestick Figures wo ae “ge DPCOIS 
with sprays of flowers, perfect, 17 pieces _.. price £20 Apple Green Dessert Service with gold and flower ~ 
i P i 27 pi 9 decoration, 18 pieces “oi " 5. eee ee x 
Richly decorated Spode Tea ceryiong a7 tebe Se de i Various samples of WORCESTER, DERBY, SWANSEA and ROCKINGHAM, and other 
Richly decorated Pinxton Tea Service, 32 pieces, eae bY FOREIGN AND ENGLISH CHINA in stock, 
THOMAS CUBITT 283, Fulham Road, S.W. Antique Furniture at Competitive Prices. 
9 GENUINE OLD FURNITURE, Large and Varied Stock of Old English Furniture 
(OF NORWICH) CHINA, PRINTS. .*. .°. .’ of the Oak, Walnut, and Mahogany Periods. 
Speciality this month :—Fine Old Lead Tank, embossed with floral and other devices, Persian and Oriental Rugs, Silver, Brass Work, &c. 
dated 1761, perfect condition, 16 guineas, 


J. TUCKER & SON, 27, 29, 31, Earl’s Court Rd., Kensington, W. 


4 ways on . ine col- 
H W GODFR EY S OLD ENGRAVINGS rebemin oe lie Pace 
‘ : . Miscellaneous Subjects, and Topographical Views of London 
25, Wardour St., Near Piccadilly Circus, W. and Counties. 
ep BAXTER PRINTS, etc. 


GENUINE ARTISTIC ANTIQUES WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 


IN QUAINT UNCOMMON JEWELLERY, PLATE, &c. by early English masters and various other art items. Catalogues Post Free. 
LT aaa lll ohh Ppp 0 Ae aera BEETHAM, 32, St. Martin’s Court, Charing Cross, London. 
Six-row Pearl NecKlace, £200. 4 
ANTIQUE DEALER, 

Wm. M. DEARMAN, 20" Scuth Kine st., Manchester. 
Large stock of Furniture, Carvings, China, Curios. Brasses and entice whan 
o reproductions ak Settles, #2. Three Oak Staircases, one handsomely carved, 
Do you want a Grandfather ? is a _ £50. two Hows any Recess Sidebc carta, ar: each, Chippendale Carving 
Table; 6 it. 6in., £18. Bowed Mahogany . Heavy Carved Oak Georgian Library 
Table, £25. Beautiful Oak Fitment in doorway form, £20. Quaint Goat Carriage, 

Geo, I., a museum specimen, £5. Stone Garden Ornaments, 


Telephone gtz0 Central, FURNISHES 
SHOOTING 
BOXES 
AND 
HOLIDAY 
HOMES 
BY ESTIMATE 
FROM AN 
EXTENSIVE 
STOCK OF 
GENUINE 
OLD OAK 
OF THE 
TYPE SHOWN. 


OaYvrvor 
pa 8 SN 


‘The Antiquary,” MANCHESTER «. tooth-sones. 


E. HARRISON, 47, Duke Street, 
Manchester Sa., W. (Close to Wallace Collection), 


WANTED.—Genuine Old Hunting, Racing 
and Coaching Paintings and Engravings. 


STAMPS. Selections of all countries sent on approval. 
Prices extremely moderate. Catalogue free. 


BRIDGER & Kay, 65, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C. oe ma 
i 
Gnd < Economy 
CURIOSITIE &c. Over 10,000 Cenuine Specimens. Lists. Se ano Tel be tens . and 
3 OLDMAN, 77, Brixton Hill, London. ONS 1 AN CLD CT ee ee ee 


J. BRETT & SONS, Ltd., 
92, PRINCE OF WALES ROAD, NORWICH, 
for good ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


W E Wood 18, Brook St., 


5 Hanover Sq W QF ONLY TWo MINUTES’ WALK FROM THORPE STATION, NORWICH, Bj 
+ We 
Unique Selection of Gems for Collectors. le HOLLAND, The Removal G55 5 nm 
(OF NOTTINGHAM) and Antique ealer, 


INSPECTION INVITED, 


OPPOSITE THE GENERAL POST OFFICE 
Established 1868, NOTTINGHAM, Telephone No. 272 y. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Communications and Goods in respect of this enquiry should be addressed— The Correspondence Manager,” 
Connoisseur Magazine, 95, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C, 


In order to facilitate reference the answers in the Magazine are prefixed by the number of the Coupon and headline indicating the subject. 


Owing to the great demands upon our space it is impossible to guarantee a reply in the ensuing issue to any applicant, but every effort will 
be made to insert same promptly, and strict order of priority will be invariably maintained. A note of advice will be duly forwarded to each 
correspondent a few days prior to the publication of the number containing the information required. 


The conditions under which articles may be sent for our opinion are as follows: 
1. The fee to be arranged, together with other details, between the owner of the object and ourselves, before consignment. 


2. As we insure valuable articles against all risks whilst on our hands, due notice of the amount for which policy is to be liable 
should be given beforehand. 


3. All cost, wee den Dey both ways, to be defrayed by the owner, and the Proprietors, Messrs. Otto Ltd., cannot accept any 
responsibility for loss or damage caused in transit. 


4. Fragile articles of small dimensions should be forwarded per Registered Post. 
5. All objects to be packed in material that can be used for their return. 


September, 1906.—No. lxi 


The Connotsseur 


James Rimell G Son 


(Late of 91, Oxford Street), 


DEALERS IN OLD BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS, 
53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


(Corner of Wardour St., and near Piccadilly Circus). 


JUST OUT 


Catalogue of Interesting Books, 


including many Old, Quaint, and Curious Historical 
Works, Memoirs, Fiction, Sporting, Travels, &c. 

POSE FREE ON RECEIPT OF TWO STAMPS. 
Catalogues of Fine Art and Illustrated Books, 
Topography, Engraved Portraits, &c., can also be 
had on application, 


Books and Engravings bought for Cash. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


Three Indispensable Books for Collectors & Dealers. 
Pa eo. 


Chippendale’s ‘‘The Gentleman and Cabinet-MaKer’s 
Director.”” A complete facsimile of the 3rd and rarest Edition 
(published in 1762), containing 200 Plates. Folio, half-cloth, £3 15s. net. 

Hepplewhite’s ‘‘Cabinet-MaKker and Upholsterer’s Guide.” 
A complete facsimile of this rare wor’ (published in 1794), containing 
128 Plates, Small folio, cloth, gilt, £2 ros. net. 

Sheraton.—“‘ Examples of Furniture designed by Thomas 
Sheraton.”’ Containing a selection of 167 typical specimens, repro- 
duced on 16 Plates, from his rare ‘‘Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterer’s 
Drawing Book,” published 1791-1802. Folio, instrong portfolio, 15s. net. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94, High Holborn, London. 


Beek CATALOGUES FREE.—Topography, Fiction, Sporting, 
First Editions, Genealogical Works, Americana, and rare out- 
of-print works of all kinds supplied. Railroadiana Catalogue, 
84 pages, price 3d. post free. 
State wants, BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 
Icangetyouanything. 14-16, John Bright Street, BIRMINGHAM, 


BOOKS.—Wm. Brough & Sons, Booksellers and Exporters, are prepared to give 
Highest Cash Prices for Libraries of any description and of any magnitude. Gentle- 
men, Executors and others, should communicate with William Brough & Sons, who 
are at all times prepared to give Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of 
Literature, Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Properties to be much 
more advantageous than Auction, while the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to 
Auction Sal willbe entice!) vbviated, Catalogues gratis.—313, Broad St., Birmingham. 
Establishe: 1845. (Telegrams :—“ Biblivpole, Birmingham.” ) 


Catalogue of Prints, &c., just issued, sent on receipt of 
halfpenny stamp. 
Simmons & Waters, Printsellers, Leamington Spa. 


JAPANESE OLD PRINTS. 


WORKS OF ART IN 
Lacquer, Pottery, Bronze, Ivory, Gc. 


VIGNIER, 34, rve Laffitte. PARIS. 


VERY LARGE STOCK OF ——— 
Antique Furniture, Sideboards, Bureaus, 
and Bookcases, Gents’ Wardrobes, Chairs, 
Old China, Clocks, etc. Trade Supplied. 


R. E. TREASURE, Crooked Lane, Preston. 
ST. BOTOLPH’S GALLERIES, rete Huan 


A genuine old Satinwood Gentleman's Wardrobe, of Dutch design, in excellent 
order, in its original state, price £140, A genuine Sheraton Sideboard, price 428 10s. 
30 minutes’ motor drive trom town through the most beautiful country. 


Telephone—53 Sevenoaks. Manager—Mrs. BRITTER. 


Characteristic and interesting examples of ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE, Old China, Works of Art, &c. 


MRS. LOCK:WOOD, Antique Dealer, 
Established 60 years. 104, Devonshire St., SHEFFIELD. 


DrinKING GLASSES can easily be 


Antique or Spurious ascertained by writing for Booklet on 
From “Old English Drinking Glasses.” Price 6d. 
T. RUDD, Dealer in Antiques, 106, HIGH STREET, SOUTHAMPTON. 


8B 


ENGLISH 
Mezzotint Portraits 


FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD OF MEZZOTINT 
ENGRAVING IN ENGLAND-TO THE 
END OF THE XVIIItH CENTURY, 
INCLUDING 


Many Rare & Interesting 
Examples, 


AT MODERATE PRICES, 


With Addenda of SCARCE AMERICAN PORTRAITS. 


CATALOGUES, PRICE THREEPENCE, 
SENT PosT FREE ON RECEIPT OF STAMPS. 


E. PARSONS & SONS, 


45, Brompton Road, London, s.w. 


ENGRAVINGS, BOOKS, DRAWINGS 
AND OIL PAINTINGS PURCHASED 
IN LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES. 


THE CLOCK TOWER, 
SOUTHSEA. th 


e mt 
gn we 


One of nine Carved Heads, 
all different, measuring 13 ins., 
highly decorated, representing 

“Doges of Venice,”’ circa. 16th Century. 


WANTED.—Odd Ball and Claw Chairs; Prints of Cattle, 


Views of Yorkshire and Durham, and Racehorses. 


ARMSTRONG & SON, 39a & 162, High St., Stockton-on-Tees. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES Fine old Carved Jacobean Buffet, £55. 

* Jacobean Arm Chair, finely carved, 
£12. Half-circle Sideboard, 6 ft. by 3 ft., white inlay, fine condition, £25. 
Octagon Credence Table, £10 10's, Set of six Sheraton Chairs, £10. And 
many other lots China, Silver, &c. 


W. MORGAN, Station Road, TAUNTON. 
ANTIQUE SILVER. Joubert: with Gores, fom Que Ane, Sanne 


Victoria ; ter 
Tea and Coffee Pots, Cream Jugs, Early Apostle and Seal Head Spoons ; Chippendale 


Chairs, Worcester Dessert and Tea Service highly Decorated, etc, 
W H STOYEL’S 14-16, Bampton Street, and 
ap aes s Gotham House, TIVERTON, Devon. 


Four Genuine Coloured Sporting Alkin Prints, set £210 0 
Silver Lustre Two-handled Mug .. a 015 0 


Queen Anne Table... -. +) +--+ ee es S100. 
HARPER, Antique Dealer, WOODHALL SPA. 


cM, i ES baht lle eda elaine al 
Plain Silver Cover Tankard, 


Perfect ; date 1756; 28} ozs., £21. 
H. HARDCASTLE, 31, Stonegate, YORK. 


ee  —————————————— 
Old China, PEWTER, and Sheffield Plate, 
RESIST, Silver and Copper LUSTRE. 


DUNCAN @& LEWIN, Minster Gates, YORK, 


The Connotsseur 


CHARLES, 


25, 27 & 29, Brook Street, W. 


Sale of Old Garden Ornaments. 


Owing to the increase of business in the 


INTERIOR DECORATION DEPARTMENT, 


The large space now occupied by the Stock of 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


is required at once, 


Enormous Reductions, brrartment BEING IVER UP. 


VISITORS TO THE HIGHLANDS 
Should inspect one of the largest collections of Antique Furniture, 
Old Silver, Old Engravings, Old China, Glassware, etc. Collected 
in the Highlands, throughout the Country, and Abroad. 


JOHN WATSON, 
8, New Oxford St., W.C. 


Telephone No. 6076 Gerrard. Established 1857, at same address. 


A very rare Antique Marquetry Writing Table, a Pair of 
Adams Urn-shaped Knife Cases, and some Pieces 
of Early Georgian Silver. For Sale at 


A. FRASER & Co.’s, ce 


(Near the Railway Station.) INV E RN ESs, | 


An exceptionally rare Carved Oak ‘“ Lunette.” 
Date, Early Sixteenth Century. 
5 ft. long over base, 2 ft. 9 in. high overall. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


September, 1906.—No. Ixi. 


SEPTEMBER, 1906. 


COLLECTIONS 


le, VISITED 


The DickKins Collection of Porcelain 


Mew |. 


and porcelain is one of the finest in England, being 


Dickins’s collection of china 


especially rich in Sévres and Dresden, the section 
which forms the subject of the present article. To 


ce 


be a true connoisseur in “ old” china requires certain 
specific graces of understanding, which, unfortunately, 
are not the happy possession of the majority of 
mortals. These are: practical knowledge of the 
texture of the various porcelains, of their marks, and 
of the artists who designed and painted the amazing 
variety of beautiful trifles which, as by a miracle, have 
descended unbroken, or at least but slightly damaged, 
to our time—no doubt through many strange vicissi- 
tudes of fate and fortune. Mr. Dickins, of Arkindale 
House, Putney Hill, it is almost needless to say, 


possesses all these necessary qualifications, thanks to 


aa — 


OLD SEVRES GROS-BLEU 


which he has gathered together, in the course of a 
good many years, a collection of very remarkable 


beauty and interest. 
To collect is one thing; to collect wisely another. 


VoL. XVI.—No. 61.—a 


By “ Virtuoso” 


Mr. Dickins certainly belongs to the last category of 
connoisseurs, since he collects only things beautiful 
in form and quality, and, above all, unblemished. 
There are no doubt many specimens of china which 
are very curious and rare, but absolutely ugly, and of 
such Mr. Dickins will have none ; for unless a vase 
or group is not only of the highest quality, but also 
gracious in design, it has no attractions for him, a 
fact which soon becomes evident to those who have 
enjoyed the privilege of studying the contents of his 
splendid cabinets, which are brimful of things lovely 
in form, rich in colour, almost priceless in value, and, 
moreover, arranged with consummate taste. 

The Sévres, of which Mr. Dickins has a very large 
collection, is of great value, not so much with respect 
to the number of individual pieces as on account of 


a Caplin e 


JARDINIERE WITH SUBJECTS BY MORIN 


the superiority and softness of paste produced at 
Sevres in the eighteenth century, and nowhere else 
before or since. Sevres lives on, but only on its past 
reputation, for however beautiful may be the vases, 


The 


etc., which are still manufactured at that renowned 
fabrigue, the paste has lost, and possibly for ever, 
that softness which justifies its name of pave rendre. 
The deep d/eu de roi, the perfect turquoise and the 
yose du Barri, are absolutely things of the past—they 
perished with the ancien régime which gave them 
birth. 
it has been decided that an official establishment like 


Under the present ultra Radical Government 


that at Sévres may not compete with the outside 


A FINE OLD DRESDEN CAFETIE-RE AND A PAIR OF LOUIS XV. VASES 


trade, and, therefore, one can no longer purchase 
Sévres china at the renowned factory which gave it 
its name. It is only for presentation to foreign 
sovereigns and as a recognition of public services ; 
and unhappily much of its former renown for beauty 
of form, colour, and finish, has consequently greatly 


diminished of late years. ‘These facts no doubt con- 


tribute very considerably to the immense value of 


such specimens of the early period as occasionally find 
their way into the market. Amongst Mr. Dickins’s 
collection two lovely dark blue vases (dew de rot) 
mounted on Louis XV. ormolu are prominently 
conspicuous, not only by their supreme elegance, but 


by their rarity. These Sévres oviform vases are of 


Connoltsseur 


the very earliest period of Stvres, known as Vincennes 
from the fact that when they were made the famous 
factory had only just come into existence, not at 
Sevres, but at Vincennes. When, however, in 1753, 
the King became a partner in the works, receiving a 
third share of the property, the manufacture royale 
was removed to the former place, but since 1870 new 
kilns near the Park of St. Cloud have been used: for 


the fabrication of Sévres. The early Louis XV. 


APPLE-GREEN AND GOLD 


mounts are extremely elegant, representing: garlands 
of grapes and vine leaves held up by terminal figures 
with Bacchanal heads of the finest workmanship. 
These exceedingly beautiful vases, as well as a pair of 
deep green ones, are reputed to have belonged to the 
now extinct family of Mirabeau, of Aix, a member of 
which was that famous statesman whose premature 
death was one of the chief causes of the revolutionary 
outbreak known as the Reign of Terror. Had he 
lived, he might possibly have prevented it. These 
vases were purchased from a descendant. 

Another noble specimen in Mr. Dickins’s collection 
of Sevres is a large oviform vase of apple -green 
ground with a panel representing a shipping subject 
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TWO MAGNIFICENT DRESDEN COPIES OF FIGURES FROM A JOSS HOUSE 


GROS-BLEU SEVRES VASES, PAINTED BY MORIN 


by Morin, one of the 
numerous famous artists 
employed by the Sevres 
factory in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. 
On the reverse is @ panel 
of flowers and certain 
richly-gilt scroll decora- 
tions. The whole is 
mounted on a chased or- 
molu plinth. Then come 
a pair of urn-shaped 
Sévres vases with panels 
of apple-green, enriched 
with a design in chased 
gold and embellished 
with exquisitely-painted 
panels representing fruit 
and flowers. These also 
belonged tothe Mirabeau 
family. These fine vases 
are mounted in ormolu 
plinths of scroll design. 
But the gems of the col- 
lection are the priceless 
hexagonal-shaped Sevres 


The Connoisseur 


OLD CHELSEA CANDELABRUM 


vases with designs by Boucher representing cupids 
playing amid garlands of flowers and buds, the richly- 
chased background of the rest of the vase being 


bleu de roi and gold. 
and, in their 
way, worth the 
proverbial 
“King’s ran- 
som.” Nothing 
could exceed 
their charm 
and finish, and 
none but a 
great artist 
could have de- 
signed anything 
so fairy-like and 
elegant. 

These superb 
vases, which are 
amongst the 
finest in Eu- 
rope, mark the 
highest period 
of the manufac- 
tory’s greatness, 
when Mdme. 
de Pompadour 


INKSTAND 


These vases are quite unique, 
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(ONE OF A PAIR) 


a faint idea of the original. 


was exercising her ex- 
quisite taste in artistic 
matters and influencing 
the art products of the 
country over which she 
presided with more grace 
of intellect than of repu- 
tation. Almost equally 
beautiful is the large vase 
with a deep d/eu de rot 
background, embellished 
with medallions contain- 
ing portraits in the style 
of Louis XVI. ; but we 
might easily fill a small 
volume with descriptions 
of other lovely specimens 
of Sévres treasured at 
Arkindale House, some 
of which are reproduced 
here by the kind permis- 
sion of the owner. But 
the description of a vase, 
like that of some rare 
flower, however excellent 
it may be, really gives but 
We must not, how- 


ever, omit to mention that there is also a very 
remarkable display of rare Sevres cabarets, or féte-a- 
tétes, as they are sometimes called, single cups and 


WITH GROUP OF FIGURES IN CHINESE COSTUME 


FINEST DRESDEN 


saucers, and 
ecuelles in vari- 
ous colours, 
painted by 
Watteau and 
Boucher, as 
well as Sévres 
teapots, colour- 


ment, and _ bril- 
liant yet tasteful 
jewelled cups. 
Turn we now 
from the noble 
array of French 
porcelain to 
the Dresden: 
here we find 
ourselves in an- 
other ceramic 
paradise of 
priceless vases 
and figures. 


ed with the — 
utmost refine- — 
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_ 


_ with grace and 


' They are in- 


There are periodical 
“ crazes ” in china as there 
are in all other things 
artistic—in pictures and 
music, for instance—and 
just now the mode in 
Dresden is for what are 
known as “Crinoline 
Groups,” of which Mr, 
Dickins has a unique 
collection. These rare 
“ prodigies ” of Dresden 
are so valuable that the 
prices thereof fairly stagger 
the uninitiated, amounting 
to many hundreds of 
pounds. When, however, 
we examine them minutely 
it is easy to perceive that 
they are the work of the 
finest artists of the eight- 
eenth century, who knew 
how to draw and model 
to perfection. The cos- 
tume of the ladies is that 
which is so conspicuous 
in Hogarth’s pictures. 
They wear, not the mod- 
ern crinoline (which gives 
their name to 
the ‘‘figur- 
ines” in ques- 
tion), but the 
good old 
hoop, sticking 
out yards on 
either side, of 
the noble 
dames who 
took snuff 


= pert 


i, 


accepted a 
cup oftea with 
anelegant dig- 
nity worthy of 
any one of the 
Nine Muses. 


deed charm- 
tage the sé 
quaint groups 
curiously sug- 
gestive of the 
ultra-elegance 


lhe Dickins Collection 


BLEU DE FRANCE VASE, CAMEO MEDALLIONS 


SUSPENDED 


SEVRES 


CRINOLINE FIGURE ON PEDESTAL 


LOUIS XV. 


DRESDEN 


of the century of which, 
like Pope’s “Rape of the 
Lock” and Watteau’s Ze 
Depart pour le Cythere, 
they are the exclusive pro- 
duct ; defying imitation, 
every modern attempt to 
reproduce them, even at 
Dresden itself, having 
proved a failure. The 
remarkable collection 
made by Mr. Dickins is 
at once artistic and in- 
forming—artistic, because 
each item of it is the work 
of an artist, graceful, 
quaint, and _ beautifully 
coloured ; and informing, 
because, like the pictures 
of Watteau, Lancret, and 
Pater, they afford us a 
perfect, even if an ideal- 
ised, notion of the graces 
of a byegone age, when 
even the making of a 
curtsey or of an elabo- 
rate bow, the taking of 
a dish of tea or a pinch 
of snuff, was lifted to the 

level of a fine 


4 art. 
‘| In one of 
the largest 


= and most re- 
| markable of 
Mr. Dickins’s 
* crinolines,” 
the portrait of 
Countess 
Koger is in- 
troduced — 
the» lady, 
needless to 
say, was the 
Elector of 
Saxony’s mis- 
tress Ler 
Court ‘cos - 
tume is a 
study worthy 
of a. great 
costumier. 
On a wide 


spreading 


The 


a4 


EUROPE (ONE OF A SET OF 4 QUARTERS OF THE GLOBE) 
OLD DRESDEN 
hoop the lady wears a petticoat embroidered with 
bunches of flowers in their natural colours, and with 
a long train of green silk. In another group, the 
same fair lady wears a still wider hoop and a 
train. 


mauve 
A courtier holds her by the hand as if she 
were the most precious of mortals, and he scarcely 
worthy to touch the tips of 
her taper fingers. 

A very valuable group 
represents a lady ina black 
skirt, with a pug-dog on her 
knee, whilst a gentleman in 
a white Court suit kneels 
at her side kissing her 
hand. In the background 
is a@ negro servant, resplen- 
dent in a livery of white 
and gold, who hands her 
Ladyship a cup of choco- 
late. <A pretty group dis- 
covered recently at Parma 
represents a lady in a wide 
crinoline skirt seated with 
a gentleman at her side, 
and a female pedlar offer- 
ing her wares. Rich in 
colour and highly gilt, this 
lovely toy is worthy of a 
fairy palace—it is at once 
so quaint and so_ pretty. 
Near it in the same cabinet 


” 


‘“ CRINOLINE 


DRESDEN 


FIGURE 
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Connoisseur 


THE LOVERS DRESDEN GROUP 
is a very interesting group representing two noblemen 
The 


figures are embellished with much gilding and rich 


in Masonic costume studying terrestrial globes. 
colour. This group is exceedingly curious, as judg- 
ing by the date, c’7ca 1765, it marks the period 
when Masonry became exceedingly fashionable in the 
great worlds of France and 
Germany. 


The largest 
Dresden 
Mr. Dickins is 


fountain of 


specimen of 
owned by 
the 
The 


design is apparently due to 


a scent 


very earliest period. 


Italian artists of the first 
half of the eighteenth 


century, and represents a 
group of tritons presiding 
over a sort of reservoir 
intended for the scent, the 
base of which is painted 
with a rather inappropriate 
panel representing a 
Chinese landscape with 
figures—forming a curious 
contrast to the main group 
of classical figures. 


the 


None 


less this very large 
interest 
and value, being a very re- 
markable effort of the first 


years of the great factory. 


piece is of grea 


MOUNTED ON A PEDESTAL 
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The Dickins Collection 


These are but a few of the scores of equally 
enchanting groups which make Mr. Dickins’s collec- 
tion one of the richest in Europe. There are also 
some single figures which are most beautiful: one in 
particular, representing that Queen of the art of her 
day, Mdme. de Pompadour, is a gem of delicacy and 
grace. Here is an inkstand, worthy of a Princess in 
a fairy tale, presided over by a Chinaman with an 
attendant holding an Oriental parasol over his head ; 
here crouches a greyhound, superbly modelled ; and 
close to him two marvellous and quite priceless 
Mandarins, like unto those Mr. made such 
good use of in the pretty play, Za Pompadour, that 


attracted the town to the Haymarket some years ago. 


Tree 


You might well philosophise on either of these figures, 
they are so sagaciously imperturbable. They sit on 
their haunches, wagging their heads, and protruding 
their tongues, and seem to defy you; knowing their 
own value (a good round income), they smile placidly 
at the admiring gazer 


provokingly perhaps, for there 
is a world of cunning in their expression. Two 
charming children’s heads come next—very pretty 
and wonderfully modelled. Three vases upon ormolu 
plinths, all of the finest Dresden, are near by, and 


each as beautiful as its neighbour. ‘The embodiment 


of riches is here—the envious may well envy, and 
One 
particularly interesting feature of Mr. Dickins’s cabinets 
is their sense of repose. 


even a National Museum cast a longing eye. 


Full to repletion as they are, 
gay with brilliant colours and varied forms and shapes, 
the objects they contain seem to harmonise and 
never clash ; there is radiant softness in their charm 
that defies imitation and criticism alike. 

The owner of this noble collection—and we have 
not for lack of space mentioned the important col- 
lection of early English ceramic and porcelain, which 
To a 
practical knowledge of the various porcelains he has 
collected 


is exceedingly important—is deserving of it. 


and their values he adds the necessary 
culture without which the connoisseur is an impossible 
person, who only adds and adds to his collection 
because things are rare, regardless of beauty and 
grace. Mr. Dickins, a man of great taste, well versed 
in the French art and literature of the eighteenth 
century, cares, as we have said, only for the beautiful— 
and he is wise. To chat with him about the numerous 
rare things he possesses is indeed a privilege ; and as 
one takes leave and casts a last lingering look round 
the beautiful cabinets and their priceless contents, 


it is with a certain sense of gentle envy. 


DRESDEN £CUELLE PANEL SUBJECTS, THE MINERS 


If 


The Connoisseur 


Old English Pipes 


“WHEN all things were made,” declared 
Salvation Yeo, handing over some tobacco to Sir 
Amyas Leigh, “none was made better than this to 
be a lone man’s companion, a bachelor’s friend, a 
hungry man’s food, a sad man’s cordial, a wakeful 
man’s sleep, and a chilly man’s fire, sir; while for 
stanching of wounds, purging of rheum, and settling 
of the stomach, there’s no herb like unto it under the 
canopy of heaven.” ‘To this comprehensive eulogy 
of tobacco might be added many other equally warm 
praises or violent expressions of disgust. King 
James I., as every schoolboy will remember, pub- 
lished a pamphlet called the ‘“ Counterblast ” against 
oe 


tobacco, in which he speaks of this ‘‘ precious stinke,” 


and his feat was commemorated in the doggerel 


lines— 
‘* A gentleman called King James 
In quilted doublet and great trunk breeches 
Who held in abhorrence tobacco and witches.” 


A good story is told of Algernon Swinburne going into 
the Arts Club one day and, finding every room occu- 
pied by smokers, delivering himself thus—“ James I. 


By M. H. H. Macartney 


was a knave, a tyrant, a fool, a liar, a coward; but I 
love him, I worship him, because he slit the throat 
of that blackguard Raleigh, who invented this filthy 
smoking.” And Ruskin wrote that “ Homer sang his 
deathless song, Raphael painted his glorious Madon- 
nas, Luther preached, Gutenberg printed, Columbus 
discovered a new world, before tobacco was heard of. 
No rations of tobacco were served out at Thermopylez ; 
no cigars strung up the nerves of Socrates.” On the 
other hand Salvation Yeo is supported by Spenser, 
who calls tobacco “ divine” ; by Ben Jonson’s “the 
most sovereign and precious weed that ever the earth 
tendered to the use of man”; by Byron, Thackeray, 
“Elia ” 


learned to smoke strong tobacco “ by toiling after it 


Emerson, Carlyle, Milton, Lord Tennyson. 


as some men toil after virtue,” and Sir Isaac Newton 
lost a sweetheart by inadvertently using her finger 
instead of his own as a tobacce stopper. The number 
of great men who fall under the “ Profit” Dowie’s 
definition of “ stinkpots ” is gratifyingly large. 

Now when tobacco was first introduced into Eng- 
land—which, by the way, was probably done in 1586, 
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by Ralph Lane, the first Governor of Virginia, 
and Sir Francis Drake — it was decidedly costly. 
Three years after its introduction, we know, it was 
sold at three shillings an ounce, and in those 
days a shilling had about six times the purchasing 
power that it now possesses. Five shillings were paid 
in 1626 for half-a-pound. The early English pipes 
were, accordingly, small, holding no more hardly than 
the quaint little pipes which the Japanese still use 
to-day. In fact, the first pipes smoked by poorer 
folk were manufactured out of walnut-shells, though 
this primitive material was soon displaced by clay. 
The “quality ” had silver pipes, for Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who, according to the old authority, “ tooke a pipe of 
tobacco a little before he went to the scaffolde,” had 
created a considerable scandal some years before by 
smoking out of a silver pipe when he went to watch 
the execution of his friend, the Earl of Essex. There 
is a pipe in the Wallace collection which is said to 
have belonged to Sir Walter Raleigh, and though, in 
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English Pipes 


the writer’s 


opinion, this is some- 


present 


what improbable, it 
shows, at any rate, 
the size of the early 
English pipes. 

The gradual evo- 
lution of the early 
clay pipe may be 
seen in No. 1., where 
the six specimens 
reproduced from a 
large private collec- 
tion, to the owner 
of which the writer 
must again tender 
his best thanks for 
his many courtesies, 
cover a period of 
over a hundred years. 
The two bottom specimens are probably of the time 
The third is a little bit later, 
and may be set down to the reign of Charles II. 
fifth manufactured the 
time of William and Mary, and the former of these 
two shows a decidedly Dutch type of pipe, so that it 
is clear that William’s original home had 
influence upon our contemporary pipe manufacturers. 
Not 
only is it very much larger, but it is far more ornate, 
and is decorated with the Royal Arms of George IIL, 
thus fixing its date beyond any dispute. It is worth 


noticing here that mere Liliputian dimensions in a 


of the Commonwealth. 


The fourth and were in 


some 


The last pipe on this illustration is very different. 


pipe are not necessarily a guarantee of its antiquity. 
In some parts of Ireland, and elsewhere, small pipes 
called “elf” or “fairy” pipes are often buried in a 
fairy ring for superstitious reasons, or again, are buried 
with a great smoker just as the Red Indian, for 
example, was buried with his pipe and implements 
of war and all his other principal treasures. At the 
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large Glasgow Exhibition of 1901, 
a number of “ dredgie ” pipes were 
exhibited, such as are used at 
funerals, and are most commonly, 
perhaps, found in the upper ward 
of Lanarkshire. They are clay 
pipes, and three specimens noted 
by the writer were decorated 
respectively with a palm leaf, a 
three-masted vessel, and a simple 
fluted pattern. 

At first, as we have already 
noticed, the price of tobacco was 
very high, and this fact led smokers 
into adopting curious substitutes. 
Thus Aubrey, writing in 1680, men- 
tions that divines were not supposed 
to smoke, and quotes the case of a 
certain Reverend W. Brendon, a 
profound divine who had been vicar 
of Thornton in 1633. So zealous a smoker was he that 
when he ran out of tobacco he used to cut up the 
bell-ropes of his church and put the shredded pieces 
in his pipe. And Fairholt, in his entertaining book 
says that farmers, when they went into market “ culled 
their newest and biggest shillings to lay in the scales 
against the tobacco,” and that some of the gentlefolk 
smoked away one-third of their total incomes. A 
great impetus, as Pepys tells us, was given to smoking 
after the Plague of London, because it was noticed 
that the tobacconists had been singularly immune 
from the epidemic. A certain M. de Rochefort, who 
travelled largely in England during the seventeenth 


century, was particularly struck by the prevalence 
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of smoking, and subsequently described how after 
dinner all the English gentlemen and ladies began to 
smoke. Fairholt has quoted a passage from M. de 
Rochefort in which he states that “it was then the 
custom, when the children went to school, to carry in 
their satchels with their books a pipe of tobacco, which 
the mothers took care to fill early in the morning, it 
at that 
accustomed hour everyone laid aside his book to light 


serving them instead of a_ breakfast, and 
his pipe, the master smoking with them and teaching 
them how to hold their pipes and draw in the tobacco, 
thus accustoming them to it from their youths, 
believing it absolutely necessary for a man’s health.” 
The words sound extraordinary in our ears to-day 
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when the prevention of juvenile smoking is looked 
upon as one of the most important reforms to be 
carried out in the interests of the race. 

But to return to pipes. The incorporation of the 
guild of tobacco-pipe manufacturers was carried out in 
1619, and their privileges extended through the cities 
of London and Westminster, the kingdom of England 
and the dominion of Wales. They were given a 
master, four wardens, and some twenty-four assistants. 
Their incorporation by 
King James was con- 
firmed by Charles I. 
and re-confirmed by 
Charles II. Men were 
regularly apprenticed to 
the trade, and amongst 
the chief places where 
pipes were manufactured 
may be mentioned Lon- 
don, Bristol, Selby, and 
Hull. The type of pipe 
manufactured was prac- 
tically identical all over 
the country, and the 
main interest in them 
consists in the manu- 
facturers’ marks attached 
to the heels of the pipes. 
These distinguishing 
marks were usually the 
initials of the manufac- 
turer, with or without 
some additional emblem, 
though a large number 
are to be found with the 
particular emblem alone. 
If anyone should wish 
to study these various No. VI.—FANCY PIPES 
marks he could not do 
better than read the brief and excellent illustrated 
monograph on Larly Hull Tobacco Pipes and their 
Makers, written by Mr. Thomas Sheppard, F.G.S., 
Curator of ‘the Hull Museum. The custom of 
initialling pipes seems to have died out early in the 
eighteenth century, which is, perhaps, natural enough, 
considering that pipe makers were most numerous at 
the close of the seventeenth and the opening of the 
next century. But after that their numbers fell off. 
Pipe smoking in France especially has been ousted 
by the custom of taking snuff, and apparently Paris 
set the fashion to England. But towards the end of 
the eighteenth century and in the early years of the 
nineteenth century there was a revival, and in 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire pipes were made 
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which, from the purely artistic standpoint, are much 
the most interesting of all. That all these pipes were 
intended for practical use is hardly probable. A 
elance at the accompanying illustrations will show 
that to have smoked some of the specimens here 
reproduced would have required considerable dexterity 
and a patience beyond even that of the fastidious 
colourer of meerschaums. ‘The first illustration on 
No. il. is a representation of a farmer and his dog, 
and the likeness is 
sufficiently convincing 
to have enabled the 
modest manufacturer to 
have dispensed with the 
legend, ‘Old Farmer,” 
which has been 
thoughtfully written 
across the farmer’s hat. 
Unfortunately the  far- 
mer has lost his pipe, 
but a perfect specimen 
is seen in the last plate 
in. the “ John: Bull” 
pipe, from which the 
mind’s eye can easily 
reconstruct the missing 
portion. The fellow to 
the “ Old Farmer ” is an 
excellent specimen. It 
is, however, doubtful 
whether this is of Eng- 
hsh manufacture at all. 
Certainly the clay and 
colouring are unlike 
other Staffordshire pipes. 
Possibly it may be 
Worcestershire. It 
STAFFORDSHIRE WARE need scarcely be ex- 

plained that this is a 
likeness of Napoleon. He is wearing a black cocked 
hat, a coat of a gay Lincoln green adorned with bright 
red facings, white trousers, top boots, gilt epaulettes, 
and a detachable sword. All the colours are extremely 
brilliant. Whether the uniform is technically correct 
has not been ascertained by the present writer. In 
any case, it is not a very vital point. It might just 
be explained that the head lifts off and that the bowl 
is inside the body. The place for the stem is obvious. 
No. iii. shows us a really beautiful example. The 
colouring of this pipe is of a delightful white spotted 
with green, and on the underneath it is pure white. 
The body of the pipe is about 1o inches long. ‘The 
owner of the pipe, at my request, measured up the 
length of its labyrinthine mazes, and it was found that 
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the total length worked out at 12 feet 6 inches. If 
length has a corresponding effect in producing coolness 
of smoking this pipe should have been an ideal one 
The effort 


drawing through it (to-day, at any rate) is considerable. 


for a man with a sensitive tongue. 


Pipe connoisseurs may possibly be interested to know 


that it probably belonged to the famous Bragge col- 


lection. At any rate, it was sold as such to the present 
owner. The most common and obvious form for 
these macaroni-like freaks was the snake. The top 


pipe on the last plate is a good example of this kind, 
but a more realistic, if less beautiful, example is seen 
in No. iv. This pipe is of a dark mottled brown, 
and the head of the snake is seen very clearly holding 
the bowl in its mouth. The mouthpiece, ol course, is 
formed by the reptile’s tail. The next plate is another 
sample of the same kind. ‘The colouring on this pipe 
is extremely pretty, being a combination of a dark 
blue with brown and red. This pipe also was 
measured, and its length came to 9 feet. A peculiarity 
of this pipe is that it is marked with the words “ John 
Hughes, 1808,” and it is more likely that Hughes was 
the owner than the maker. It is rather curious that 
the name, supposing the [pipe to have smoked, would 
have, been-topsy-turvy when in the smoker’s mouth. 
The first specimen on No. vi. does not call for any 


very special mention. In shape it is identical with the 


of 
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other specimen reproduced on No. vii., and is of 


auniform brown. Its companion is considerably more 
interesting. The recumbent figure, with a singularly 
unprepossessing countenance, will, on close inspec- 
The 


man’s coat has three rows of buttons, and has “ tails,” 


tion, be found to be in some kind of uniform. 


which, unfortunately, do not come out in the photo- 


graph. He is also wearing a wig and a stiff standing 
collar. No, vii. contains nothing fresh, and has been 


shown because it contains excellent duplicate speci- 
mens. 
Willett collection, and the writer must thank the Curator 
of the Brighton Art Gallery for permission to repro- 


The pipes shown in this plate belong to the 


duce this photograph, which was taken when the pipes 
were being exhibited in the Bethnal Green Museum. 

Exigencies of space have forbidden that this article 
should be anything but uncontroversial. There are 
people who firmly believe that tobacco-smoking was 
known in England before Raleigh’s time, and Fairholt 
has a most curious note in which he says, “ the author 
of this work has seen in the collection of drawings 
formed by a late distinguished antiquary to illustrate 
Norfolk, one representing a carved panel of the age of 
Edward III., and from the mouth of one figure a pipe 
comfortably depends.” Ancient monuments and so 
on are, however, ticklish things. Scott’s playful jests 
in “ The Antiquary ” have taught us that. 
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The Kentish Seat of 
Lord de L’Isle & Dudley 


Part III, 
By Leonard 


Willoughby ee 


“ Rest then in peace, oh, Sidney! we will 
not celebrate your memory with tears, but admiration. 


Whatever we loved in you, whatever we admired in 


you, still continues, and will continue in the memories 
of man, the revolutions of ages, and the annals of 


time. 


oblivion, but Sidney shall live to all posterity, for, as 
the Grecian*poet has it, ‘ Virtue’s beyond the reach of 


fate?” Camden, in 
these high-sounding 
words, wrote the epitaph 
of one whose early and 
untimely death was de- 
plored by everybody. 
Sir Philip Sidney be- 
queathed his estates to 
his next brother, Robert 
—then 23 years of age 
—in the event of there 
being no posthumous 
son born. Like his 
elder brother Philip, 
Robert was extravagant, 
and had a great desire 
for a soldier’s life. He 
married in 1584 Barbara 
Gamage, of Coity Castle 
in Glamorganshire, one 
of the richest heiresses 
of the day. Queen 
Elizabeth was opposed 
to this union for some 
unaccountable reason, 


and sent Sir Walter 


Many, as inglorious and ignoble, are buried in 
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Raleigh in great haste with her royal command that 
no marriage should take place, and that Robert Sidney 
was to return to London at once. But Raleigh 
arrived just a few hours too late, as the ceremony 
had already taken place. Barbara Sidney was pos- 
sessed of a temper and an exacting disposition, but 
she was a devoted wife, and a good manager, attend- 
ing to her husband’s affairs during his long absences 
In 1585 
set out with his uncle, 


Robert Dudley, Earl of 


abroad, he 


Leicester, for Flushing, 
where his brother Philip 
had already preceded 
At the Battle of 
Zutphen, where Sir 


him. 


Philip received his 
Robert 
was knighted by his 


mortal wound, 


uncle for his valour in 
the field. 
later made 
Governor of Flushing, 


Three years 
he was 
which position he held 
for twenty-eight years. 
In 1588 Lord Leices- 
ter died, and bequeathed 
to his nephew, Sir 
Robert, some farms in 
- Kent and his great two- 
handed sword, decorated 
with “the bear and 
ragged staff” on the hilt. 
This hangs to-day in the 
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his 
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uncle, 


Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, Leicester’s younger 


bre ther, also died, 


sole representative of the Dudleys. 


and thus Sir 


Robert became the 


In 1606 Sidney was advanced to the dignity o 


Viscount Lisle, and ten 
years later was relieved 
of the Governorship of 
Flushing, a post which 
he regarded as being 
tantamount to banish- 
He after 


wards a good deal at 


ment. was 


Court, where he was 
chamberlain. 

On 
was made a Knight of 
the 
years after created Karl 


He died 


buried at 


his return he 


Garter, and two 
of Leicester. 
and was 
Penshurst. During his 
lifetime he had added 
the 


erected the brick walls 


present gallery, 


round the gardens, and 
His 


only surviving son, 


built the stables. 


Robert, had married 
in 1616 Lady Dorothy 
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Percy, eldest daughter of the Earl of 


Northumberland. Both she and her 


sister Countess of Carlisle, 


Lucy, 


possessed great beauty and wit, 


though their tempers were very 1m- 
perious. Robert Sidney was thirty 


years of age at the time of his 
father’s death, and was already a 


mark. 


King in the Low Countries, and was 


man of He had served his 


known in Parliament to be a sound 


man of politics of great ability. He 
lived quietly at Penshurst for some 
years after his succession to his 
father’s title, and in 1632 he was 


Ambassador - Extra- 
King of Denmark. 


settled down at 


ppointed 
ordinary to the 
After 


Penshurst until 


his return he 


1636, when he was 
appointed Ambassador to the King 
of France. In 1641 Lord Leicester 
returned from his embassy, and in 
his thirteenth 


was born 


and last child, Henry, destined 
ome the Earl of 


Of 


afterwards to be Romney and a 


very important personage Lord Leicester’s other 
children it is only necessary to speak of Philip, Lord 
Robert, all of whom 


About 


Lisle, Algernon, and were 


conspicuous men of their day. the time of 


LISLE, ALGERNON SIDNEY, SONS OF THE 
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Fenshurst Place 


Leicester’s return from Paris troubles in England were 
increasing, and in his journal he writes: “All that 
winter I stayed-in London until 25th July, 1642. 
The troubles increasing in the kingdom, which 
was now divided into the King’s quarters and the 
Parliament’s quarters, from Wales I could not receive 
my rents after one Lady Day, which was 1642, which 
was in the King’s quarter.” 
He was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
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though he never proceeded there to take up his duties 
owing to the King’s dispute with Parliament—both 
giving him contradictory orders—he sent his own 
regiment over under the command of his eldest son, 
Lord Lisle. 
of age, also commanded a troop in the regiment. © 

These brothers, on their return to England, sided 
with the Parliament, while the King relieved Lord 
Leicester of the office of Lieutenant-Governor. From 
this time forward he retired to Penshurst and spent 
the remainder of his life in literary pursuits. Lord 
Lisle, who married Lady Catherine Cecil, daughter of 
the Earl of Salisbury, was voted by Parliament to be 
Governor-General of Ireland. He returned in 1647, 


His son Algernon, then eighteen years 


LY, 


accompanied by his brother who was 


appointed Governor of Dover Castle, while he himself 
received the thanks of the Commons. 


Algernon, 


Though Lord 
Lisle and Algernon Sidney had given their adherence 
to the Parliament, still they took no part in the 
proceedings against the King when he was made a 
prisoner and put on his trial. In fact Algernon 
opposed Bradshaw regarding Charles’s execution, for 


which Cromwell never forgave him. It is said that 


the prayer King Charles said on the scaffold was 
practically the same prayer Sir Philip Sidney had put 
into the mouth of Pamela in his “Arcadia.” After 
the execution of Charles, the Parliament placed two 
of his children, the Duke of Gloucester and Princess 
Elizabeth, with Lord and Lady Leicester at Penshurst, 
For this 
they received an allowance of £3,000 per annum. 
Princess Elizabeth died a month after leaving Pens- 
hurst, at Carisbrooke Castle, leaving, as a token of her 
gratitude, a diamond necklace to Lady Leicester. 
This gift became a source of great dispute between 
the Parliament and Lord Leicester, who, after the 
Restoration, gave it up in return for a sum of money. 


where they remained for fourteen months. 
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“then he rose and went towards the door. Then 
“the General went to the table where the mace lay, 
“which used to be carried before the Speaker, and 
‘said, ‘Take away those baubles.’ So the soldiers 
“took away the mace and all the house went out.” 
his act seems to have disgusted Algernon, who re- 
tired to Penshurst, appearing no more in_ political 
history until after Cromwell’s death. He then re- 
turned to his old seat in Westminster, and in 1659 
was sent to Copenhagen as Commissioner to open 
negotiations of peace between the Kings of Den- 
mark and Sweden. Lord Leicester, now a_ very 
old man, was present when Charles II. made his 
entry into London in 1660, and was then sworn 
to the Privy Council, retiring immediately after- 
wards to Penshurst. In the meanwhile Algernon’s 
embassy was successful in every way. After accom- 
plishing his mission, he was uncertain about returning 
to England, not knowing what sort of reception 
awaited him. So he travelled to Brussels and France, 
living several years at Montpellier and Limoges. 
A great desire to see his aged father brought him 
home to Penshurst, and only just in time, for old 
Lord Leicester died in 1667 at the age of 82. 


Algernon and his brother, now third Lord Leicester, 


entered into a legal dispute over a legacy of £5,000 


HENRY SIDNEY, AFTERWARDS EARL OF ROMNEY BY LELY : : - ; . 
left by their father to Algernon, He also stood for 


Lady Lisle died at the age of twenty-four at North- Guildford, backed up by his friend William Penn, 
umberland House, leaving two sons and two daughters. but the date of the election was secretly changed 


Lord Lisle was scarcely ever seen 
again at Penshurst after his wife’s 
death, while his terrible temper 
and political dissensions with his 
father and brother Algernon 
estranged him from all his family. 
Lord Leicester, whose valuable 
papers and journals form so great 
an addition to our knowledge of 
the history of these disturbed 
times, alludes to the memorable 
scene in the House of Commons 
which took place on April 2oth, 
1653. “It happened that day 
“that Algernon Sidney sat next 
“the Speaker on the right hand, 
“The General said to Harrison, 
“* Put him out.’ Harrison spake 
“to Sidney to go out, but said he 
“would not go out and sat still. 
“The General said again, ‘ Put 
“him out.’ Then Harrison and 
“Wortley put their hands upon 


“ Sidney’s shoulders, as if they 
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Penshurst 


by unfair means, and Algernon was not returned. 
After this he stood for Bramber, but was opposed 
by his younger brother, Henry, who was gentleman 
and Master of the Robes to the King. Algernon 
was duly returned, but when Parliament re-assembled 
his election was declared void, a charge having been 
brought that he had accepted a bribe from France. 
then 


This was brought on the word of Barillon, 


Ambassador of France at St. James’, and was pro- 
bably utterly untrue, for there was no confirmation 
He 


William Penn in drawing up a plan of government 


of the statement forthcoming. then assisted 
for the new colony of Pennsylvania, and so valuable 
were his services that it is recorded in the Zife o 
William Fenn that “ America owes much to Sidney.” 

Poor Algernon was not, however, to be allowed to 
remain in peace for long, as the Government were 
watching for an opportunity to arrest their opponents, 
the leaders of the Whig Party. 
In 1683 a plot known as 
the Plot 


the excuse for Algernon’s 


Rye House was 
arrest, together with the 
Duke 


others. 


of Monmouth and 
The plot, so it is 
alleged, was either to capture 
or shoot the King as he 
returned from Newmarket 
Races. 


he was not arraigned until 


Arrested in June, 


the following November be- 
fore a court, which was then 
presided over by the brutal 
Judge Jeffreys. He was al- 
lowed no aid from counsel, 
nor were any witnesses al- 
lowed to come forward on 
his behalf, and thus was he 
convicted on the sole evi- 
dence of “that monster of 
a man, Lord Howard of 
Escrick,” as Evelyn describes 
him in his diary. 

Of the 


arrested with Algernon, 
allowed to 


others who were 
Monmouth was 
escape to Holland, Hamp- 
den was heavily fined, Lord 
Grey escaped, Lord 
Howard was discovered hid- 
To save 


and 


WITH 


STICK GOLD 
WATCH CASE HANDLE, 
GIVEN TO THE LATE. 
LORD DE L’ISLE BY 
THE KING, WHEN 
PRINCE OF WALES 


ing in a chimney. 
himself he turned king’s evi- 
dence. Russell and Sidney 
were thereupon executed in 
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the Tower, while Essex died mysteriously in the same 
place. It is recorded of Algernon that he met his fate 
with great fortitude, and as he approached the block 
he said, ‘‘ I have made my peace with God, and have 
nothing to say to man; but here is a paper of what I 
have to say” (handing the document to the sheriff). 
“T am ready to die,” he said to the executioner. 
He then knelt 
down for a few moments, and on rising laid his head 
upon the block and waited for the stroke. “Are you 
Will you rise again?” “Not till the 
general résurrection. Strike on,” replied the ill-fated 
man, who instantly ended his eventful life. 

His brothers who survived him were Philip, Lord 
Leicester, and Henry, the youngest of the family, his 
brother, Colonel Robert Sidney, having pre-deceased 
him. It is recorded of the colonel that he was really 
the father of the Duke of Monmouth, for his mistress, 
the beautiful Lucy Waters, who left him to become 


“T will give you no further trouble.” 


ready, sir? 


Zhe 


mistress to Charles II.,.was the mother of a child born 
child 


own son, and thereupon created 


very shortly after. This Charles strangely 


imagined to be his 


him Duke of Monmouth, but everything points to 
~ a .* - 19] 
the probability of Colonel Sidney being the real 


father. 


Three months after Algernon’s death, Lady Sunder- 


died at Althorp, and thus, out otf the numerous 


DUTCH OAK CABINET WITH SILVER MOUNTS 


family born to the second Lord Leicester, only two 
now survived. Philip, third Lord Leicester, received 
a general pardon at the Restoration, and taking no 
further part in politics, died in 1697, then over 80 
years of age, leaving a son Robert, who married Lady 
Elizabeth Egerton, only daughter of John Egerton, 
Earl of Bridgwater. Robert, fourth Earl of Leicester, 
had four sons, of whom Philip, John, and Joceline 
became successive Earls of Leicester: but after the 


decease of Joceline without issue, the title became 
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extinct. It was after Earl Joceline’s death that the 
library of books and fine collection of armour at 
Penshurst were unfortunately dispersed. Before 
leaving the subject of the family to turn to a final 
look round the house, I must refer to Henry Sidney, 
Algernon’s youngest brother. ‘This young man was 
exceedingly handsome, and was very popular with the 
He was Master of the Robes, and attended 


Jame s Il. at 


fair Sex. 


on his Coronation, and it 


is told of him in Collins’s AZemoirs of the 


Sidneys, “ That the Crown being too big 


for his head, was often in a tottering 
condition, whereupon Mr. Henry Sidney, 
supporting it with his hand, pleasantly said 
to the King, ‘This is not the first time 
our family have supported the Crown.’ ” 


It was not long after this that Henry 


best to deprive his master 


of the throne, and he was one of the chief 
promoters ¢ Revolution in 1688, 
While he lay concealed at Lady Place, 


near Great Marlow, the plans were matured 
with 


In 


m of Orange, 


for bringing over Willhia 


whom he in confidence. 


fact Sidney conveyed to Holland the in- 
vitation to William to invade England, and 
he actually received him on his landing, 


s King William made him a 


Privy Councillor and Secretary of State. 


In 1692 he was Lieutenant-Governor ot 
) 

Ireland, and fou at the battle of the 

Boyne. He received large grants of the 


Irish forfeited estates, and was created 


Earl of Romney in 1694. He was Master 
his 
the 


as the Government mark 


the Ordnance, and it is due to 


of 


tenure of that office that we have 


“broad arrow ” 
to-day. ‘The Government not then having 
any mark to distinguish their property, he 
marked the 


Pheon” or “ broad arrow,” and this has 


everything with his arms, 


ever since been used by the Government. 
He died unmarried in 1704, and is buried 
in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly. 


hurst remained in the male line till 1743, when on the 


Pens- 


death of Joceline Sidney, seventh Earl, it was be- 
queathed to his natural step-daughter, Mrs. Streatfeild, 
After a great deal of litigation, the greater portion of 
the property was acquired by the younger daughter 
of Joceline’s brother, Col. Thomas Sidney, who had 
died leaving no male heir. This daughter married 
William Perry, and their daughter became the wife of 
Sir Bysshe Shelley. She in her turn left a son, Sir 


John Shelley, who took the name and used the arms 


Penshurst Place 


of Sidney. After failing to establish his right to the 
barony of L’Isle, he was created a peer in 1835 by 
his father-in-law, William IV., who had morganatically 

the NS oan, The 


holder of the title and owner of Penshurst is now the 


married beautiful Jordan. present 
third Baron, born in 1853, and is the great-grandson 
of William IV. and Mrs. Jordan—the sons from this 
morganatic marriage becoming Earls of Mun- 
ster, one of William IV.’s titles. 

Before leaving the State for the private 
apartments, I must allude to a charming old 
piece of needlework, executed by Lady Betty 
Sidney, who was lady-in-waiting to Queen 
Anne. It represents a cherry-tree, which Anne 
noticed when driving with Lady Betty near 
Richmond. She ordered the cottager to supply 
her with a quantity of the fruit, which she 
could take home on her return drive, and thus 
the baskets loaded and waiting for her are 
shown. Entering the house from the great 
hall, by the private entrance, the vestibule or 
hall is square and low, the walls being covered 
with the Sidney armour, halberds, pikes, old 
muskets, matchlocks, and rests. There also 
hangs the magnificently embossed bridle, worn 
A bust 


exquisitely carved 


on the Duke of Buckingham’s horse. 
William IV. and the 
statue by Chantrey of Mrs. Jordan with her 
Hal- 
berds and pikes, shields and Norman armour, 


of 
two children, are conspicuous objects. 


are all interesting relics here, as is also the old 
gun, with oak stand or mount—something like 
the centre board of a yacht—which was used 
in very early days for firing between the battle- 


ments. The great sword of Robert Dudley, 
Jarl of Leicester, with “the bear and ragged 
staff” on the hilt, and mentioned in the 


inventory at Kenilworth, hangs on the wall of 
the passage leading to the adjoining Corridor. 
[either side of this, arranged along the walls, 
are swords used in England from the earliest to 
the latest date. The hilts of many of these are 
extremely beautiful in design and chasing. A 
curious model of a piece of artillery stands. in 
window. It is a copy of the cannons at Dover Castle, 
and is called “ Elizabeth’s Pistol.” Leading from this 
passage is the Corridor, which connects the house 
built by Sir John de Pultney in 1341 and that old 
part of the building which only consisted of the Ball 
Room, and stood separate from the house. From 
this Corridor the small Dining Room and Drawing 
Room are entered (the former of which, and perhaps 
part of another room adjoining, probably the pre- 
sent housekeeper’s-room, formed the Chapel, the 


the 


" QUEEN 


Drawing Room originally being above where it now 


is). Outside the doors are the original helmets, 


the top, by 
Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, Sir Philip Sidney, and 


with crests and coronets on worn 


Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. These are, of 


course, intensely interesting. Several pieces of furni- 


ture and china here are valuable, especially so the 


CHARLOTTE’S WEDDING PRESENT TO WILLIAM IV. 


black oak cabinet, with silver mounts, the gift, it 1s 
The locks 
At the north 


said, of a Russian Prince to a Sidney. 
on this point to the Henry VIII. period. 

end of the Corridor is an octagonal vestibule, from 
the centre of which hangs a silver lamp. ‘The ceiling 
is groined and painted, and on the walls are pictures 
of Queen Charlotte and George I. Old murrors of 
ebony, with silver decorations, old Indian cabinets, 
old earthenware pitchers, all quaint and rare, help 
to fill this pretty little vestibule. A finely-painted 
Elizabethan cabinet, with brass hinges and lock, and 
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Italian work of flowers, painted on, is a remarkably 
fine piece of work. The small Dining Room, once 
the Chapel, contains a vast number of pictures too 
numerous to mention, beyond those by Lely, Z%e 
Adorning of Venus, the second largest picture he 
ever painted. Others are by Kneller, Teniers, Van 
de Velde, Stoop, Wissing, and many Dutch artists. 


the room is a magnificent chandelier of crystal, with 
a large ball of cut-glass pendant at the bottom. 

A small black cabinet contains the tiny toy china 
tea service of Princess Charlotte in perfect preservation. 
The house is noted for the tables, cabinets, china, 
mirrors, and pictures, and amongst the former is a 


table inlaid on the cream-coloured legs and sides with 


LAST PORTRAIT PAINTED OF WILLIAM 


The Drawing Room leads from here, and faces west, 


having three large French windows, from which 
charming views of the country are obtained. This 
room is full of interesting objects, for here are 
pictures, including one by Lely, Zhe Nine Aluses, 
the largest he ever painted, and O/d Leicester House, 
which stood on the north side of Leicester Square. 
It was here the Sidneys resided when in London, 
and it remained in the family till it was pulled down 
Hither 


side of the fireplace are the miniatures and locks 


towards the end of the eighteenth century. 


of hair of most of the Sidneys. In the centre of 


Iv. 


tortoiseshell, the top being covered with old English 
beaten silver. Of the cabinets there are a pair of 
very fine Chinese work on either side of the fire- 
place, and two more between the windows. An ex- 
ceptionally handsome commode is against the south 
This is Louis XV, 
period, and has French mounts and lacquer, and on 


wall, under Lely’s large picture. 


it is a mirror encased in a broad frame of solid silver. 
There are old cut-glass decanters and tumblers with 
the crest and arms of the Sidneys on the mantel- 
piece, also a mirror with border in green, gold, and 
red enamel over the fireplace. 


A PAIR OF UNIQUE HEXAGONAL-SHAPED SEVRES 
VASES OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY, ABOUT PERIOD 
LOUIS XV.—BLEU DE ROI—WITH PANELS PAINTED 
WITH BOUCHER SUBJECTS. 

FROM THE DICKINS’ COLLECTION, 


Penshurst Place 


Passing north from the Drawing Room 
the large vestibule is entered. This is on 
the original site of the oldest part of the 
house. The ceiling is finely moulded, and 
round the walls are bookcases, carved in 
oak, filled with rare old books. There is 
also plenty of good china. A large win- 
dow filled with stained glass, on which 
are the Royal Arms of Henry IV. and 
the Sidney crest, lights this room on the 
north side. A large picture, by Lawrence, 
of William IV. in naval uniform hangs 
on the east wall; while another of him 
when Duke of Clarence, by Norrison, is 
also here.’ On a large console table of 
James I. period, and in a glass curio table, 
are many relics of great interest. Amongst 
them is Sir Philip Sidney’s purse, Queen 
Anne’s comb, pipes found on Cromwell’s 
camping ground, William IV.’s snuff box, 


a piece of Queen Victoria’s wedding dress, 


Queen Charlotte’s bracelet, and some old 


pistols. Then there is the Malacca cane TABLE INLAID WITH TORTOISESHELL, TOP OF ENGLISH BEATEN SILVER 


with a gold watch case as the handle, and gold ferrule, 
given by King Edward VII., when Prince of Wales, 
to the late Lord de L’Isle when staying at Penshurst. 
These, and King William’s riding whip, sword stick, 
and foils are but a few of the many interesting relics 
of royalty kept here. A charming miniature in a 
solid gold frame of William IV. is interesting, as 
being the last ever painted of him. There are other 
rooms leading off on the west side, such as the 
Morning and Smoking Rooms, with their pictures 
and quaint old firebacks, and a tiny room full of 
pictures and engravings, but want of space forbids 
me to enter into these, or even give the briefest 
description. I must therefore conclude my already 
long article by saying that the list of illustrious 
men and women who have been guests within the 
walls of Penshurst from its earliest days is truly 
wonderful. Monarchs and statesmen, poets and 
soldiers, and the most distinguished men and women 
of the day have all visited here. Civil war has 
never laid low a stone of the house, though, after 
the fall of Charles I., Parliament confiscated it for 
a few days, only to return it to its owner as a 
golden prison for the children of the ill-fated King. 
And finally, to quote the words of Howitt: “ England 
among her titled families can point to none more 
illustrious than that of Sidney. It is a name which 
carries with it the attestation of its genuine nobility. 
But it is by a far higher nobility than that of ancient 
descent or martial or political power that the name 
of Sidney arrests the admiration of Englishmen. It 
is one of our great watchwords of liberty.” 


NEEDLEWORK PANEL BY LADY BETTY SIDNEY, 1719 
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A Paris Bordone at the Vatican Gallery 


Tue glorious historical collection of pictures 
at the Vatican is being rejuvenated. In order to 
avoid the danger of fire which has threatened the 
gallery for some time in its present position above 
the roofs, it has been decided to remove the pictures 


On 


this occasion certain pictures from the private apart- 


into better adapted premises near the Museum. 


ments, and from the Christian Museum, which can 
now scarcely be seen, will be added to the collection. 
One painting in particular has lately been joined to 
the gallery. Thé admirable St George, by Paris 
Bordone, has been taken to the third room of the 
gallery from the ante-room of the audience hall. 
This fine work has long been at the Vatican, but 
attracted nobody’s attention before Venturi published 
it in his Aonumenti inediti di Roma, Yet the work 
is among those that best deserve admiration for the 
profound sense of beauty by which it is pervaded, 
for the incomparable grace which it breathes forth 
like a subtle aroma, and for its exquisite blending 
of strength and charm and suavity of expression. 

St. George advances on his white horse over the 
conquered dragon, and clutches in his right hand 
his drawn sword, whilst his left holds the reins of 
his charger. His face, pale and austere, expresses 
neither fear nor wonder, but thought as impenetrable 
as his shining armour. Neither the dragon, nor 
the beautiful saved Princess occupy the mind of the 
chosen knight, which drifts far, far from his fulfilled 
vow. In the hour of victory a thought of pity and 
grief surges upon his generous soul. The corpses 
of those that have been slain by the horrible monster 
disturb the joy of triumph and the victory of to-day 
by so many useless sacrifices in the past. Among 
the decomposed skeletons and bones is the mutilated 
corpse of a young and beautiful youth. The fine 
torso no longer holds its noble head, which has fallen 
to the ground, and rests on the lifeless arm beside 
the body. But his face, even in the rigidness of 
death, and in the deep shadow in which it is almost 
hidden, expresses so much bitterness and such intense 
horror at his premature death, that the saintly knight 
feels and weighs all its greatness and force. 

Rarely has art achieved such noble and elevated 
significance. The Venetian masters, who loved to 
glorify strength and wealth, joy and luxury, at times 
rose above the reality of the hour, above the ap- 
pearance of things, to a solemn mastery, rich in 
profound significance. Paris Bordone, who more 
than the others was enamoured of things beautiful 
and transient, magnificent and richly attired women, 
scenes of splendour and brave warlike deeds, did 
not forget the great example set by the best Venetians, 
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By A. J. Rusconi 


and at times searched for the true hidden essence 
of things. In this picture is a clear reflection of 
the art of Giorgione, the marvellous master who 
attracted so noble a following of artists. 

Paris Bordone was not among the last to follow 
and imitate the example of the great master of 
Castelfranco. Having left the studio of Titian, where, 
we are told by Vasari, he had learnt little, he was 
attracted by the work of Giorgione, whose manner 
pleased him greatly, and who had the reputation 
of “teaching well and with all his heart whatever 
he knew.” Giorgione, however, was dead, much to 
the grief of the youth who wished to learn from 
him. “Since he could not do better, therefore, 
himself to imitate the manner of 
Giorgione to the utmost of his power.” In this 
study and imitation Paris Bordone did not lose his in- 
dividuality, since he was less attracted by the externals 
of the master’s art than by the depth of his vision, 
which sounded the intimate nature of things, that vision 
which was not satisfied solely with surface beauty. 

The great picture at the Vatican comes probably 
from the Cathedral of Noale, near Treviso, where it 
was noticed by Maniago, and recorded in his Sforta 
delle Arti Friulane as a work of Pordenone’s, to whom 
it was also attributed by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
owing to the signature which is still visible on the 
left of the picture: I. A. REGI. PORD. 

But this signature has been repainted, and careful 
examination reveals under the P the original B, and 
under the I the former P. Thus the name of Paris 
(Paregi) was changed into the unintelligible I. A. 
REGL, which was explained to be the family name 
of Pordenone, the name Regillo, which was attributed 
to the master only after his death. 

But there is nothing of Pordenone in this picture 
—none of his agitated and superficial art in this 
magic vision of light and colour, enlivened by such 
noble poetry. It is Paris Bordone who here raises 
the solemn voice of his song, Paris Bordone whose 
most significant characteristics can here be discerned 
—above all the closed hands of St. George, with the 
forefinger bent in the master’s customary manner. 
Minute analysis reveals all the forms peculiar to 
Bordone, in the ample sleeves of the king’s daughter, 
the rich folds of which catch the light in characteristic 
fashion ; in the coiffure of the maiden; in the head 
of the hero, with its wealth of curly locks falling over 
his forehead. Moreover, this St. George is closely 
connected with another admirable work by Bordone, 
a Holy Family in the collection of Prince Leuchtem- 
berg at St. Petersburg, in which the figure of St. 
George is painted from the same model. 


Bordone set 
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The Grenville Library 


Tue noble library formed by the Right 
Hon. Thomas Grenville, and bequeathed by him to 
the British Museum in 1847, is probably without 
exception the most superb collection of books ever 
gathered together by any private individual. It 
represents nearly fifty years of unremitting search for 
rare and beautiful volumes, in the acquisition 
of which neither time, 
trouble, nor money, 


was allowed to interfere. 


not 


In all it comprises 
20,239 volumes which 
are said to have cost 
the generous donor up- 
wards of £54,000, and 
it is believed that he 
expended a further sum 
of £56,000 on their 


sumptuous binding. 

Pett, F a 

Thus the money value ( : 
J 


of this princely gift, at 
the time it was be- 
queathed to the nation, 
was about £100,000, y 


‘To-day it is almost price- 


<= 


less. 

The more closely the 4 HK 
collection is examined, XK 
the more will the book- 


lover appreciate the ex- i 
quisite taste displayed in id 

a ' 
gathering together such a 


a matchless assemblage 

of bibliographical trea- ¢ ie : Igue pro 
sures. It abounds in ad i 
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volumes, and illustrates i 


the art of printing from FROM THE ‘‘ MAZARIN” 
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BIBLE 


By A. W. Jarvis and A. R. Tait 


the introduction of moveable type about 1455. One 
of its merits is that, while all branches of literature 
are represented, there is nothing superfluous. Here 
are to be found the first and best editions of 
the classics, embracing an unsurpassed collection: of 
Homers, an unique complete copy of Azzoguidi’s first 
edition of Ovid, and the Aldine Virgil of 1505. All 

the rarest editions of 


meth Inapit cpl ’ our English poets are 
BUEN oni Apli prima. 


included, and some of 
the scarcest Spanish and 
Italian romances. In 
works of English and 


Irish history the library 


alatie rapadstie 
eeire ln me {eeii- 
Sadun prefoieneda oi 


is especially rich. It 
contains an unrivalled 
collection of books re- 
lating to the divorce of 
Henry VIII., and also 
on the subject of the 
Spanish Armada. 


Among the books on 


De Bry and Hulsius are 
considered to be the 
finest in the world. 
There are, too, some 
arata reurlart grand examples of books 
printed on vellum and 
numerous large paper 
copies. 

Many of the earliest 
and most precious trans- 

shee lations of the Scriptures 
. are to be found here, 
Foremost among them 


is one of the famous 


Lhe Grenville Library 


Gutenberg Bibles: so named after the printer. The 
first copy to attract attention was found in the library 
of Cardinal Mazarin, and hence the edition is better 
known as the “ Mazarin” Bible. Printed at Mainz in 
1450-55, it is the earlist book printed with moveable 
type. Such is the perfection of the workmanship, that 
many bibliographers were inclined to doubt its early 
date, until the discovery, in the copy at Paris, of 
a curious manuscript note by Henry Cremer stating 
that he had illuminated and bound the volume in 


TWO PAGES FROM THE TYNDALE FRAGMENT 


1456. The Gothic characters, which are large and 
handsome, closely resemble manuscript, as is the 
case with most of the earliest printed books. This 
similarity opened the door to fraud. A number of 
copies were taken to Paris and_ actually sold as 
manuscripts at 50 crowns each. The low price, 
however, excited suspicion, for the market value of 
such works was from eight to ten times that figure. 
The vendor, Fust, was, so the story goes, accordingly 
arrested—not for fraud, but for witchcraft; and to 
save himself was compelled to disclose the secret of 
their production. 

‘By some writers Fust is supposed to have been 
associated with Gutenberg in the production of this 


Bible, while others attribute it to him conjointly 
with his son-in-law, Schdéffer. Be this as it may, 
to them—Fust and Schéffer—belongs the credit of 
the production of the equally celebrated Mainz 
Psalter, a copy of which rests upon the shelf above 
the Bible. 

This Latin version of the Psalms was issued in 
1457, and is the earliest book bearing the name of 
its printer and date of publication. A second volume 


of 46 leaves in manuscript contains additional services, 


"lbedeneraci6 of Sefus Cbrit thee ae 

frie of Qavid/Ehe fonine a foofaiea bonoaemts Es 
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hymns, etc. They are both on vellum, sumptuously 
bound in purple velvet, and enclosed in a blue 
morocco case. 

The Gutenberg Bible and the Mainz Psalter are the 
two most valuable books in the world. A copy of the 
first fetched £4,000 at the Earl of Ashburnham’s sale, 
in 1897; and, in 1884, Sir John Thorold’s copy of 
the Psalter (second edition) reached the record price 
of £4,950. 

Biblical students will be especially interested in the 
Biblia Pauperum, a copy of which was sold, in 1897, 
for 1,000 guineas; the first translation of the Bible 
into English by Coverdale in 1535 ; the first edition 
of Cranmer’s Great Bible ; and Cardinal Ximenes’s 
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Polyglot Bible, which is reputed to have cost £40,000 
to produce. 

But among these treasures first place must be 
accorded to the fragment of the uncompleted first 
edition of Tyndale’s New ‘Testament. It was in the 
press of Peter Quentel at Cologne, in 1525, when the 
editors—Tyndale and Roy—were compelled to fly to 
In HTistoria de Vitis et 
Scriptis Martini Luthert, 1 


tells how, 


escape persecution, his 


526, Joannes Cochleus 


for a time, 

he succeeded in thwart 

ing their efforts. 
He was staying in 


Kor 


Cologne, in 1525, when 


it came to his know- 
ledge that two English- 
men were engaged in 
secretly printing some 
to 
convert all England to 


A 


opponent 


work which was 


Lutherism. deter- 
mined of 


Luther and his 
doctrines, Cochleus 
made friends with the 
printers and invited 
them to his lodgings, 
where, having freely 
plied them with wine, 
he learnt that he had 
been correctly in- 
formed. The book 


was the New Testa- 


ment, translated from 
Luther’s version; 
3,000 copies were in 
the press; and the 
sheets as far as K were 


already printed off. 


THE BORGIA LIVY 

The necessary funds were being found by English 
merchants, who were secretly to convey the work to 
England as soon as it was finished. It was then 
to be dispersed throughout the country ere the 
authorities could interfere. Seriously alarmed at this 
danger to the Catholic cause, Cochleus obtained the 
authority of one of the magistrates of Cologne to 
search Quentel’s house; but the Englishmen, hav- 
ing been warned of what was going on, had fled up 
the Rhine. Thus ended the first attempt to utilise 
the printing press as a means of circulating the Scrip- 
tures in English. All that remains of it, so far as 
is known, is the Grenville fragment, consisting of 
thirty-one sheets, which lay hidden for over three 
hundred years stitched in the end of an old volume. 
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Near to this precious relic will be seen some of the 
books William the 
Printers. It will be remembered that though it was 


of Caxton, Father of English 
not until 1476 that he introduced printing into this 
country, he had previously issued certain volumes 
from the press at Bruges, in which city he had lived 
some years and was for a time the Governor of the 
About 1469 
Secretary to Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, the 


English merchants. Caxton became 


sister of Edward IV., 
and, encouraged by 
her, he continued the 


work of translating 
Le 
Recuetl des histotres 


Raoul Févre’s 
de Troye, which he had 
previously begun and 
laid aside. The trans- 
finished, he 
that 


book must be printed. 


lation 
determined the 
To this end he visited 


Cologne, already an 
important centre of 
the new in order 
that 
some practical insight 


How- 


ever, it was not until 


art, 


he might gain 


into the work. 
some two or three 


that 
book was actually put 


years later the 
in hand, Colard Man- 
sion being associated 
the 
The 


volume probably made 


with Caxton in 


undertaking. 


its appearance in 1475. 
Though no copy 
graces the Grenville collection, one may be seen in 
the adjoining King’s Library. Here also is placed 
the Grenville example of Caxton’s Zhe Game and 
Playe of the Chesse—\ong regarded as the earlier of 
the two works. This extremely rare volume was also 
produced at Bruges, and likewise with the help of 
Mansion, the date assigned to it being 1475 or 
1476. 

It is not unlikely that, but for evil days overtaking 
his patrons, Caxton might have continued to print 
English books at Bruges; but in June, 1476, the 
Duke of Burgundy suffered a disastrous defeat at the 
hands of the Swiss, and, in the following January, at 
the murderous battle of Nanci, he fell overpowered and 


covered with wounds, stubbornly fighting to the last. 
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Before this final catastrophe Caxton returned to 
England, where he set up his press in the Sanctuary 
at Westminster, which from then, 1477, to his death, 
in 1491, was never idle. In addition to The Game 
and Flaye of the Chesse, the Grenville collection 
embraces various other Caxtons: of which may be 
mentioned the first edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales, 1478—a copy was sold in 1896 for £1,880; 
one of the second edition, which Caxton considered 
the first perfect edition, Ze Favt of Armes and of 
Chyvailrye ; the extremely rare Zroylus and Creseyvde ; 
and Boecius de Consolacione Philosophie. 

Almost as scarce and valuable as the Caxtons are 

» the books produced by the unnamed printer of St. 

_ Albans. Little is known of this celebrity beyond the 
fact that he was one of the masters in the Abbey 
School. Only eight books from this press are known 

- to have survived. The Grenville Library has copies 
of two: the Cvoniclis of englonde, 1483, and the 
better-known Bokys of Haukyng and Hunting and 
also of Cootarmurts, commonly called Zhe Book of St. 
Albans. The latter, as an interesting note inside it 
by Mr. Morley Stark informs us, passed through some 
strange vicissitudes. 

At the decease of Sir Neville-George Hickman, in 
1781, his daughter succeeded to the estates of Thonock 
and Blyton—near Gainsborough. On taking posses- 
sion of the property, Miss Hickman cleared out from 
the library all books that were unbound or that seemed 
to her otherwise not worth preserving. These she gave 
to a man who had been body servant to her father, and 

_ who shortly afterwards went to reside at the village 
- of Blyton. Upon the death of this man, many years 
later, his widow disposed of a portion of the books 
to a rag-and-bottle dealer, who conveyed them in his 
pack to Gainsborough. Mr. Marshall, a druggist, 
selected from the pile the book in question, which he 
: purchased for a small sum, and then committed to 
the care of one Smith, a bookseller. From him Mr. 
_ Stark secured the book and sold it to Mr. Grenville. 
¥ Dr. Maitland gives a similar account of the work, 
with the interesting addition of the prices at which 
4 the book changed hands. The pedlar, he tells us, 
_ bought it for ninepence, the druggist paid three 
shillings, the bookseller two guineas, Mr. Stark 
seven guineas and Mr. Grenville seventy guineas. 
The latter figure by no means represents the value 
4 of the book to-day, for, in 1882, a copy fetched 600 
guineas. 
Among other examples of the early days of the 
printing press, in which the Grenville collection is 
particularly rich, especial mention must be made of 
- the first edition of Livy, printed by Conrad Sweynheym 
and Arnold Pannartz, at Rome, about 1469. It is in 


its original richly gilt binding, and is remarkable as 
the only known copy on vellum, and as bearing the 
arms of the Borgia family, which are beautifully 
painted on the first page of the text. 

A tragic interest is lent to the volume from the fact 
that it belonged to Cardinal Roderigo Borgia, who 
afterwards became Abbot of the Monastery of Subiaco 
—where Sweynheym and Pannartz first introduced the 
art of printing into Italy—and later Pope Alexander 
VI. He met his death by drinking poisoned wine 
which he had caused to be prepared for others. 
Briefly, the story is that, being desirous of removing 
nine of the cardinals, he and his son, Caesar Borgia, 
arranged a supper to which their intended victims were 
invited that they might be done to death. This was 
to be managed by means of poisoned wine. The hour 
had arrived and all had been prepared. The Pope, 
fatigued by the great heat, just before sitting down to 
the fatal meal, called for a glass of wine. This was 
brought to him by his under butler, who, not being in 
the dark secret, supplied his master from one of the 
poisoned flasks. 

Shakespeare, as might be expected, is well repre- 
sented in this wonderful library. In addition to 
splendid copies of the four folios—the first is one of 
the finest in existence—there are several of the 
separate plays, as well as the Sonnets. 

Possibly no book in the English language has shown 
a more steady rise in value than the first edition of 
the plays of our great national poet. The First Folio 
was published in 1623 at the sum of one pound, and 
there was no great increase in price until towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. About 1760, David 
Garrick acquired one for £1 16s. In 1790, the Duke 
of Roxburghe created a record by giving 435 14s. 

Dibdin tells an amusing story of the last purchase : 
“A friend was bidding for him in the sale-room: His 
Grace had retired to a distance to view the issue of 
the contest. Twenty guineas and more were offered 
from various quarters for the book : a slip of paper was 
handed to the Duke, in which he was requested to 
inform his friend whether he was ‘to go on bidding.’ 
His Grace took his pencil and wrote underneath, by 
way of reply— 

“¢Lay on, Macduff ; 
And d——d be he who first cries, ‘ Hold, enough !’ 


Such a spirit was irresistible, and bore down all 
opposition. His Grace retired triumphant, with the 
book under his arm.” 

Mr. Grenville bought his copy of the folio at the 
Saunders’s sale, in 1818, for £121 16s., which called 
forth the remark from Dibdin that “this was the 
highest ever given, or-likely to be given for the 
volume.” Unfortunately for Dibdin’s reputation as a 
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prophet, the price continued to rise, and in July, 1901, 
Mr. Bernard Quaritch paid £41,720 for a copy, while, 
last March, the record figure of £3,000 was given for 
the Bodleian copy. 

The value attached to the other folios is compara- 


tively low, but even they reach very large prices. In 
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THE WORLD-FAMOUS SFORZIADA 


1895, the finest copy known of the Second Folio was 
sold at the Earl of Orford’s sale for #540. The 
Third Folio is more searce than the second, as 
numerous copies were destroyed in the Great Fire of 


London in 1666. ‘The highest price paid so far is 


£500, which was realised at Sotheby’s last year. Of 


the Fourth Folio little can be said except that it is 
necessary to complete the series. 


(FIRST 


One of the most beautiful volumes in this library 
of beautiful books is the world-famous S/orstada. 
It was printed at Milan in 1490, and is still in 
the original velvet binding, with silver niellos and 
knobs on the exterior, in which it was presented 


to Cardinal Sforza. It is in the finest state of 


PAGE OF THE DEDICATORY EPISTLE) 


preservation, and abounds with delicately illuminated 
initials. These, however, are quite overshadowed 
by the first page of the dedicatory epistle with its 
magnificent painted border enclosing exquisite por- 
traits of Cardinal Sforza, Francesco Sforza, the great 
Duke of Milan, and Lodovico il Moro. Above 
and below the miniatures are nude figures of little 


boys. In the bottom compartment, surrounding the 
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arms of the Sforza family, is a group of the charming 
little fellows playing the old-time game of “ Buck, 
buck, how many fingers do I hold up?” McCarthy 
considered it impossible to find in a printed book any 
illumination more beautiful or more perfect. 

From this grand old vellum book we turn to the 
sumptuous volume of Julio Clovio. 
this is neither a “ 


As a matter of fact 


“ce 


printed book ” nora ‘ manuscript ” ; 
but consists of twelve lovely paintings, illustrating the 
victories of Charles V., bound in purple velvet and 
enclosed in a blue morocco case. They were painted 


upon vellum by Julio Clovio for Philip II.—who also 


had them woven in tapestry—from the engravings of 


Martin Hemskerk, after the designs of an artist named 
Coccius. They remained in the Royal Library of the 
Escurial until the invasion of Spain} when a French 
officer gained possession of them and sold them in 
Paris. still all the 


brilliancy and freshness of their rich colouring, and so 


The pictures retain original 


exquisite is the finish that the most powerful magnify- 
ing glass only reveals their perfection. 

Such, then, are some few of the many bibliographical 
gems which adorn this magnificent collection. 
the 


During 
founder’s life-time its precious volumes were 
rendered freely available to students and scholars, 
however humble their position in life,-and by making 
the nation the heir to his books Mr. Grenville secured 
to posterity a like privilege. The high conscientious 
motive dictating this action is disclosed in the codicil 
bequeathing the library: “A great part of my library 
has been purchased from the profits of a sinecure 
office given to me by the public, and I feel it to be a 
debt and a duty that I should acknowledge this 
obligation by giving that library so acquired to the 
British Museum, for the use of the public.” Thus for 
all time the Grenville Library will remain a boon and 
a delight to lovers of books, and a noble monument 


to its munificent donor. 


THE JULIO CLOVIO 


(PLATE VII. THE ENTRANCE OF 
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CHARLES V. INTO TUNIS, 1535) 
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Milanese Lace 


MILAN, like many another centre of lace 
In 


1584 an “ Universita” of embroiderers was already 


making, was early famed for its embroideries.* 


in existence, and flourished until the middle of the 
that the 


Milanese embroiderers are ‘‘very singular workmen, 


seventeenth century. Coryat mentions 


who work much in gold and silver.”+ ‘“ Tarnete uno 
d’oro et seda negra facta da ossi” (bones) is mentioned 
in the Sforza inventory in 1493, and it is interesting 
to find that bobbins are still called “ ossi” at Cantu, 
It 


inventory that are to be found the earliest records 


and “ ossoletti” ¢ at Canton Ticino. is in this 
which are quoted in reference to Italian lace, the well- 
known instrument of partition between the sisters 


and Trina 


Angela Ippolita Sforza Visconti.$ is 
* Brantéme, in his Dames Galantes, remarks that the 


of Milan ‘ 


embroiderers 
autres.” 
t ** No city of Italy is furnished with more manuary arts than 
this, especially two, embroidering and making of hilts for swords 
and daggers. Their embroiderers are very singular workmen, 
who work much in gold and silver.” —Coryal’s Crudities, 1611. 

t ‘‘ Ossol#, bobbins to wind silke vpon. Also knuckles or 
knuckle-bones.”—Florio, A Worlde of Wordes, 1598. 

§ ** Lenzuolo (sheet) uno di revo di tele (linen thread), cinque 
lavorato a punto, 

** Peza de farnefe (trina) d’argento facte a stelle. 

** Lenzolo uno de tele, quatro lavorate a radive/o. 

**Peza quatre radexela per mettere ad 
(zanzariere—mosquito curtain). 

‘© Tarneta uno d’oro et seda negra facta da ossi (bones). 


ont sceu bien faire par dessus les 


de uno moscheto 


By M. Jourdain 


but 
French 


old 


English “lace” 


mentioned there under its form, /arne/e, 


like 


“‘passement,” was used in a general sense for braid 


trina, our and the 


or passement long before the advent of lace proper. 
Florio, in his Dictionary,|| gives “#7me, cuts, tags, 
snips, pinck worke on garments, and /rzncz, gardings, 


fringings, lacings, etc. It will be seen that the “ trine 


of the Sforza inventory are always ef metal and silk. 
Frattini, in his Stortadell Industria Manufatturiera 
the Cantu 


in Lombardia, states the inhabitants of 


district made lace from about 1600. ‘Towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century the industry had 
fallen into decay. ‘ The Milanese,” writes Lalande, 
“only fabricate lace of an inferior quality,” { to which 
may be added the later testimony of Peuchet, who 
writes that the laces are very common and not highly 
priced.** 

** Pecto une d’oro facto a, 


“ 


grup. 
Binda una lavorata a poncto de deii fuxi (two bobbins ?) 
per uno lenzolo.”—/nstrumento dt divizione tre le sorelle Angela 


ed [ppolita Sforsa Visconti, di Milano, 1493, giorno di Giovea), 


12 Setlembre. 
A Worlde of Wordes.—John Florio, London, 1598. 
Voyage en Italie, 1765. 
** 


Milan. Dentelles en fil. “Elles sont trés-communes. 
Cette fabrique n’a rien qui puisse nuire aux fabriques francaises 
de méme espéce, ni pour la concurrance ni pour la consommation 
de Milan, Beaucoup sont employées par les paysannes de la 
Lombardie. La plus fine peut procurer quelque mancheites 
Whommes d'un prix fort modique.”—Déetionnaire Untversel 
de la Géograrhie Commercante, 1789. 
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MILANESE, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (ABOUT 1650 60) 


Milanese 


Lace 


PANEL OF MILANESE LACE 


The earlier Milanese laces are not grounded with 
the réseau, but covered by bold rolling scroll designs 
held together by brides, sometimes of twisted strands 
of thread. A specimen in the Bolckow Bequest, 
catalogued as Italian or Flemish, but certainly Italian 
in treatment, has a design of large flowering scrolls, in 
the centre of which is a lady playing a lute, toward 
her flies a cupid bearing a heart, and on the other 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


side is a nude figure with a flowing scarf. In the 
upper border the cupid, blindfolded, has a bow and 
arrows. One very fine piece of Milanese lace in the 
Albert Museum has no brides; the 
The zorle 


is a close, firm, even braid, varied with pin holes, or 


Victoria and 
details of the pattern touch one another.* 


AING.42, 1903: 


MILANESE LACE (WITH BRIDES) 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


PORTION OF A BORDER OF MILANESE LACE LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
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Milanese Lace 


MILANESE LACE (DATED 


17 33) 
larger open devices. The réseau ground was intro- 
duced by 1664, at which date a portrait by Gonzales 
Coques shows a straight-edged piece of Milanese with 
meshed ground.* 

Its most common 
type is a diamond-shaped mesh, formed with a plait 
of four threads like Valenciennes, but many experi- 


The réseau is of various kinds. 


mental grounds, loosely worked, are met with in 
earlier pieces. In one specimen the threads are 
knotted at the points of intersection. 

The pattern is first made on the pillow by itself, 
and the réseau ground is worked in round it after- 
wards, sloping in all directions so as to fit the spaces, 
while Valenciennes is worked all in one piece, pattern 
and réseau together. If the lace is turned upon the 
wrong side the strands of thread of the Milanese 
réseau can be seen carried behind the pattern. The 
designs are beautiful, and consist of light ribbon-like 
scrolls and conventional flowers,f which enclose small 
chequer or other simple fillings. Animal 
eagles, hares, bears, hounds, archaic in drawing, but 


forms, 


always vigorously treated, are frequently introduced. 
In the spirit of these scenes can be traced the 


* Milanese lace is almost always straight-edged. 

+ Not conventional beyond recognition, like these highly 
ornamental flowers of Venetian rose point. The pink, lily and 
other flowers are met with often treated naturalistically. 


MUSEE DES ARTS DECORATIFS, BRUSSELS 


characteristics of the Lombard, who, according to 
with 


expression of his fierce energy and scenes of hunting 


Ruskin, covered every church he built the 
and war—incidents entirely absent from Venetian, 
and only experimentally introduced in other laces. 
Coats of arms are frequently met with, and animals 
which no doubt represent family badges. The double 
or Imperial eagle is of very common occurrence (even 
in church lace). This is to be accounted for by the 
fact that Charles V. 


favour the privilege of bearing the. Imperial arms to 


conceded as a mark of special 


several Italian as well as Spanish families, who used 
them instead of their own arms. t 

A specimen,§ Victoria and Albert Museum, shows 
a curious mixture of motifs, secular and _ religious. 
The pattern consists of a central device of a double- 
Be- 


neath the eagle is a pierced flaming heart, and on 


headed eagle surmounted by a large coronet. 


On each side 
of this central group springs a blossom and _ leafy 


each side of it a little prancing dog. 


scroll with a pelican preening its feathers and another 
little bird. 

The very curious piece of Milanese lace in the 
possession of Mrs. Hibbert, shows a clumsily-drawn 


t From 1535 till 1714 Milan was a dependency of the 
Spanish Crown. 
§ About 1650. 
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MILANESE LACE (WITH RESEAU GROUND) 


figure seated upon an ornamental fountain. The 
graceful scrolls include various long-tailed _ birds, 
angels, horsemen chasing stags and lions ; while part 
of the pattern has a kind of knot-work upon the more 
important motifs; the lion’s mane, the angel, the 
horsemen are ornamented with this work in dZack silh, 
as is also the double eagle surmounted by a crown. 
It is dated 16..5.* 

In church lace, figures of the Virgin, angels, and 
monograms occur. 

An interesting piece, dated 1733, in the Musée des 
Arts Décoratifs, at Brussels (of which two photographs 
are given), should be studied. ‘The first portion, with 
arms of “Julius Cesar Xaverius Miccolis abbas et 
rector S. Maris Graeca, A.D. 1733,” and its repeating 
scroll design with its characteristic birds and stags is 
perfect, while the second portion shows a hopeless 
confusion of motifs carelessly thrown together, and 
the réseau mended. The angels supporting the shield, 
with its rayed monstrance, is followed by a stag and 
a crowned double-headed eagle, which are quite 
unrelated to the design and to each other. The 
scroll, instead of repeating like the first portion, is 
twisted into a broken almost angular volute, and the 


* “ There are representations in it of Perseus and Andromeda, 


possibly also of Jason and of Europa.”—Note by the owner. 
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single supporter (from the abbot’s arms in portion 1.) 
is transferred to an ornamented pillar, upon either side 
of which birds are arranged without .any regard to the 
law of gravity. 

No. iii., with its zaive rendering of floral design, 
is perhaps a late or peasant rendering of Milanese 
work ; the twisting, ribbon-like convolutions, which 
may be seen in the stems of the flowers and other 
ornament, became more prominent in the decadence 
of Milanese lace. The trade name for such lace is 
“Genoese tape,” but it was made both in Milan and 
Genoa and the district. The design consists merely 
of the tape looping back upon itself, and linked 
together by brides with picots, or with a réseau ground. 
It has been much used for church vestments, and was 
frequently of considerable width. Mrs. Palliser found — 
in the parish church of Santa Margherita an old worn 
parchment pattern for lace of this ribbon-like design, 
which she dated as about 1592. 

Strong peasant laces were made on the pillow very 
freely throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century in Northern Italy. Coryat + notices in Pied- 
mont “that many of the inns have white canopies 
and curtains made of needlework, which are edged 
with very fine bone-lace,” and in Venice that “ the sides 


+ Coryat’s Crudities, 1611. 
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MILANESE OR GENOESE LACE (LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY) 


under the benches” in the gondolas are “ garnished cases, towels and table-cloths were still to be bought 
with fine linen cloth, the edge whereof is laced with from country inns, trimmed with pillow lace, of coarse 
bone-lace.” About fifty years ago sheets and pillow- thread, and indeterminate pattern. 


IN THE POSSESSION OF LADY TREVELYAN 


MILANESE OR GENOESE LACE, LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
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Porcelain of all Countries 
(London: Constable & Co.) 


In a small volume of less than two hundred 
and fifty pages Mr. R. L. Hobson has covered the wide 
area of oriental, continental, and British porcelain. 
Half the volume is given up to Chinese and Japanese 
porcelains, and of the remaining portion seven 
chapters deal with continental wares from Meissen, 
Sevres, Vienna, Capo di Monte, not excluding the 
factories of Russia, of Spain and Portugal, of Switzer- 
land, and of Holland and Belgium. Of 


porcelain a survey is made in four chapters. 


British 
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By R. L. Hobson, B.A. 


Reviewed by Arthur Hayden 


In spite of the brevity of treatment the volume 
is a book of handy reference for collectors, and the 


plates illustrating the letterpress have been well 


chosen as typical examples rather than as sumptuous 


specimens. The chapters dealing with the five great 


periods of Chinese porcelain—The Primitive, Ming, 
K’ang-hsi, Ch’ien-lung, and Modern—summarise in 
a very able manner the leading characteristics of 


form and ornamentation of the porcelain most 


prized by collectors. The accompanying tables of 


K’ANG-HSI PERIOD (1662 TO 1722) 


CENTURY 


Porcelain of all Countries 


“date-marks” and “hall-marks” will enable the 
possessor of old Chinese porcelain to identify some 
of his treasures. 

With oriental profusion of self-effacement we learn 
that the poet Tu, evidently a collector, wrote: “The 
porcelain of the Ta-yi kilns is light and yet strong. 

Your Excellency’s white bowls surpass hoar- 
frost and snow. Be gracious to me and send some 
to my poor mat-shed.” And this was when the 
Saxons of Wessex were rending the Saxons of Essex, 
and when the Danes gave battle on the Surrey hills. 

It is to the brilliant K’ang-hsi period, from 1662 
to 1722, to which reign and “those of the two 


takes the heart of the western collector. The Ming 
blue and white is practically unobtainable by reason 
of its rarity, and after the K’ang-hsi period the ware 
degenerated. In the illustration reproduced, the 
three vases are typical of the blue and white 
porcelain, and are from the collection in the 
British Museum. The vase on the right is “ soft 
paste” of the eighteenth century. The others are 
of the K’ang-hsi period (1662 to 1722). The ginger- 
jar in the centre with blossoms of the prunus, 
commonly but erroneously called the ‘ hawthorn- 
pattern,” is intended to represent the falling prunus 
blossoms on the ice as it breaks up, and the jars 
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MEISSEN (FRANKS COLL. B.G.M.) I. CUP AND SAUCER: SIGNED BY G. F. KUHNEL, 1776 


2. VASE WITH MONOGRAM OF AUGUSTUS, ELECTOR OF SAXONY 3. CUP AND SAUCER WITH CANARY 


YELLOW GROUND AND WATTEAU SUBJECTS 


succeeding emperors that practically all the finest 
pieces in Western collections may be referred.” Mr. 
Hobson tells of the triumphs of the invention in 
colours, of the famous Zang-vao ware, “perhaps the 
greatest of all achievements in single-colour porce- 
lains.” The brilliant reds and the apple-greens of 
this ware are much sought after by connoisseurs. 
Lovers of colour, and artists of the supremest 
genius, the Chinese potters produced shades that defy 
imitation even by their own countrymen—the sang 
de beuf, the “snake-skin,” an exquisite green of 
iridescent hues, “ peach-bloom ” (a crushed strawberry 
tint), clair de dune of palest blue, and turquoise blue 
of the shades known as “ peacock-green,” or “ king- 
fisher blue.” “This was the period of the finest 
famille vert porcelain, the ne plus ultra of enamelled 
wares.” 

But it is the blue and white of this period which 
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were sent filled with sweetmeats or ginger as New 
Year gifts. 

Although Japanese porcelain holds a secondary 
place in the estimation of the old Japanese potter who 
revelled in his elaborations of earthenware, there is 
much that is beautiful in the old designs, and it is well 
summarised in this volume. 

Of European porcelain, Meissen stands always 
prominent. The illustration we reproduce is of three 
pieces from the Franks Collection at the British 
Museum. The middle piece is a vase with the mono- 
gram of Augustus, Elector of Saxony. The cup and 
saucer on the left is signed by C. F. Kthnel, 1776, 
and that on the right with Watteau subjects has a 
canary-yellow ground. The originality of these pieces 
in their departure from Chinese form and design is 
deserving of remark, and in comparison with the 
British factories of a later date, Meissen exhibited a 
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fertility of design, an excellence of technique, and a 
fine quality of body and glaze comparable with the 
Chinese, but “ more nearly akin to Japanese porcelain 
of Kakiemon’s make.” 

In the early Worcester specimens which are in the 
British Museum, and here illustrated, the reversion to 
The cup and 
saucer on the right, painted in blue with manganese 
The other 


the Chinese type is clearly seen. 


ground, is marked with a Chinese mark. 
cup and saucer and vase are both painted in blue, and 
it should be observed that whereas Meissen left the 
oriental models and added the handle to the cups, the 
Worcester potters were less inventive and _ slavishly 


adhered to the Chinese form. 


Of the English factories the marks given will be of 
great service to the collector. 30w, Chelsea, Derby, 
Longton Hall, Liverpool, Plymouth, Bristol, Coalport, 
Rockingham, Lowestoft and 
A chapter 


Nantgarw, Swansea, 
Minton, receive proportionate treatment. 
is given to “Values, Forgeries, &c.,” but as this 1s 
only three pages, it is suggestive rather than practical, 
although, it must be admitted, no book can impart 
the instinct of detecting “faked” china. The book 
as a whole is written with authority and is crammed 
with fact, and true to its object the writer judiciously 
avoids controversial matters. A Bibliography would 
have increased the usefulness of a useful and valuable 


handbook of reference. 


EARLY WORCESTER (BRITISH MUSEUM) I 


3. PAINTED IN BLUE WITH 
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““New Leaves in Turner’s Life ” 
THE article in 
CONNOISSEUR, by Mr. 


ing, 


the June number THE 
T. Bolt, under the above head- 
is one of considerable interest, containing as it 
does eight reproductions of drawings which are attri- 
buted by him to J. M. W. opinion, 
however, we need far more cogent reasons for believing 
that he is correct in assuming that they proceeded from 
his hand, than arguments of such a nature as those he 
has employed in attempting to prove their authenticity. 

The first two subjects, representing, it the 
great fire in Edinburgh in November, 1824, are un- 
doubtedly excellent drawings, especially that on page III, 
and they are quite suggestive of the draughtsmanship 
of either Turner or Girtin, at possibly @ guarter of a 
century before the date assigned to them. They are 
also, I may say, of some particular interest to me in 
connection with two mysterious unpublished prints of 
which I possess what appear to be unique impressions, 
and upon which I hoped that these newly-found pro- 
ductions might throw some light. It will, perhaps, be 
well to refer briefly to these two engravings before 
proceeding further, because of the curious fact that they 
bear the similar imprint 7% French to those described 
by him as in Mr. Frederick Izant’s possession, namely, 
“ W. Turner de Lond., del et Sculpt” The last word 
in the case of Mr. Izant’s prints it is to be noticed is 
“ fectt,” instead of “ scudpsit” —a curious addition to 
the word ‘“delineavit,” but which may be due to the 
drawing being made on stone, instead of engraved on 
copper : for those I am about to describe are apparently 
a strange experimental medley of soft-ground etching, 
aquatint, and a suggestion of mezzo-tint with the lights 
scraped out. 

The title of one of the subjects is Adinburgh, the 
Calton Hill, &c., from the North Bridge (measuring 
5¢ in. by 7¢s in.), and of the other Stating & Curling 
on Duddingston Loch, near Edinburgh (5 in. by 7 in.). 
Both subjects have crowds of figures, bearing little, if 
any, resemblance to those in Mr. Izant’s prints; but I 
have always imagined, since first seeing them, that 
Turner had produced these two plates himself in Paris, 
while visiting his great friend Thomas Girtin, who went 
there in the spring of 1802, and who was then busily 
occupied upon his last work—his very fine series of 
Views in Paris—in combined etching and aquatint. 
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By William White 


Now the difficulties in the of that 
these drawings and etchings were produced by Turner 
Edinburgh In the first 
place we have to assume—that is, if Mr. Bolt and Mr. 
Izant their identification of the fire 
represented in their two first prints with that shown in 
the other reproduced—the very point which 
has to be proved, namely, that Turner was in Edinburgh 
in the month of November, 1824 ; and for several reasons 


this supposition will not agree with what we know of 


way believing 


in in 1824 are insuperable. 


are correct in 


drawings 


The fire shown in those 
and in 


Turner’s work at that time. 
course, be an earlier 
be inclined to 
be from hand. But not otherwise, for 
not think the figures could have been 
at that time (in his fiftieth year) in this stiff individual 
manner, each 
occupied at his work as is so peculiarly characteristic of 
Turner, But it must be 
remembered that this date is five years after Turner 
had ceased to continue his famous and most masterly 
Liber plates, with their virile draughts- 
manship and deeply furrowed etching, and with which 
these crude figures will bear no comparison whatever, 
nor yet with the sepia drawings from which they were 
produced. Besides which, coming to a second difficulty, 
the now famous Turner had adopted long before this 
time—ever since 18o1, the year following his associateship 
—not only his full initials, as Mr. Bolt himself recognises, 
but he was also always proud to add to his name the 
magic letters “R.A., P.P.” Most certainly he would 
not have signed himself “ W. Turner” in 1824, even to 
benefit a charity; and I fail to see any point in Mr. 
Bolt’s argument that his modesty in such respect would 
help the sale of the prints. 

Apart, however, from this question of the date (to 
which we will return presently), and the representation 
of the figures, I am ready to admit that the fine drawing 
of the architecture on the left of the Parliament Square 
subject, and also the general effect of the conflagration 
filling the background with dense clouds of lurid smoke, 
approaches somewhat the magnificent work in Turner’s 
marvellous water-colour drawing of Zhe Burning of the 
Houses of Parliament in 1834, which I included in a 
special series of fifty drawings selected by permission of 


drawings might, of 


that case I should 


one, 
believe the work to 
I do 
drawn by him 


Turner’s 


although one is certainly as_ busily 


from even his earliest days. 


Studiorum 


The Connoisseur 


the National Gallery Trustees from among their Turner 
treasures, in 1891, to form the official “ Loan Collection, 
No. IV.,” and which is at the present time, I believe, 
on view in the Wolverhampton Corporation Art Gallery. 
In that drawing, however, the crowd of people is massed 
together with no individuality whatever, and simply 
receives the reflection of the glow of the flames in broad 
sweeps of the brush, and scratches, and washings out." 
Beyond this very slight resemblance to Turner’s work, 
I regret that I cannot agree with Mr. Bolt in his con- 
jectures, nor in regard to the facts made use of in his 


endeavour to prove that Turner was in Scotland in 1824, 


Kilchurn Castle and Ben Lomond in 1802. But Mr. 
Bolt is most surely in error in supposing that the drawings 
which, as he says, Turner produced “for Scott’s Pro- 
vincial Antiguities of Scotland, published in 1826,” were 
made in 1824, at the time he wishes to prove he was there. 
The issue of that work was, in fact, commenced in 1819, 
when the drawings were already made, or in hand at 
home; thus (1) that for the plate of Heriot’s Hospital, 
which was engraved November Ist, 1822, is dated “ 1816”; 
(2) the view of Edinburgh from Calton Hill was etched 
by George Cooke in July, 1820; while (3) the original of 
Linlithgow Palace is actually signed and dated in full— 


<3] 


THE CALTON HILL, ETC., EDINBURGH, FROM THE 
of which I can find wo evidence in amy of his drawings. 
Having made a prolonged study of Turner’s work in its 
entirety for over thirty years, I may, perhaps, lay some 
claim to having special knowledge of the subject. That 
he was in Edinburgh two, or most probably three times 
before the date in question, is certain. ‘There were, we 
know, two drawings by him exhibited in the Academy 
early in the century, one of “The New Town, Castle, 


etc.,” in 1802, and one from Calton Hill (Nat. Gallery, 


No. 549) in 1804; and there were also drawings of 


* A full description of this superb littie sketch, drawn at 
‘‘white heat,” considered in relation to Turner’s other pictures 
and drawings of this fire, is given in ‘* Notes on a Biographical 
Series of Fifty Drawings and Sketches by J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A., belonging to the National Gallery Collection, selected 
and arranged by William White,” pp. 29-30. 


NORTH 
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LOND.” 


BRIDGE BY “‘W. TURNER DE 
“J. M. W. Turner, R.A., P.P., 1821,” produced from a 
sketch in the National Gallery. Anyone comparing those 
admirable plates with these primitive productions will 
see how entirely dissimilar they are in their treatment. 
Again, the mere fact that Turner had no work in the 
Academy in the year 1824, from which Mr. Bolt concludes 
that he was paying “a hitherto unsuspected visit to Scot- 
land,” and that, although we have no knowledge of his 
having ever drawn upon stone, he has now evidence, he 
thinks, of discovering that he made such drawings on 
stone in Edinburgh at the time of the fire in November, 
proves simply nothing, and is merely begging the point. 
For, in the first place, if the Academy in any year would 
suffer by his absence from home in November, 1824, it 
would have been the exhibition in the following year. 


In each of the years 1820, 1822, 1823, and 1825, Turner 


a to\' 


“New Leaves in Turner's Life” 


had but one picture in the Academy, instead of eight ora 
dozen, as in some former years. How would Mr. Bolt 
account for this? Yet, in 1803, the year following not 
only a visit to Scotland, but even a tour by diligence in 
Switzerland as well, he had five oil-pictures and two 
water-colours ready to hang on the walls. Such argu- 
ments, if Mr. Bolt will excuse my saying so, are what 
Euclid would discard as “ absurd.” 

As a matter of fact, Turner was, throughout this period, 
very busily engaged upon his work with the engravers for 
Mr. Cooke’s publications—not only the Rivers of Eng- 
land, executed by the mew Process of pure mezzo-tint, which 


issued in 1825. We may, therefore, be quite sure that 
Turner had no time available for a long coach-journey to 
Scotland, where Mr. Bolt would have us believe he re- 
mained for actually four months—from August till the 
end of November! Had that been the case, instead of 
there being no drawings that we can attribute to that 
year, we should have had hundreds of landscape views in 
Scotland, showing clearly where he was all through that 
tour. We know, for instance, that a fortnight’s tour on 
the Rhine in 1819 produced over fifty finished drawings, 
made on the spot, and brought back direct for Mr. Fawkes 
at Farnley Hall, besides numberless sketches. In Mr. 


SKATING AND CURLING ON DUDDINGSTON LOCH, NEAR EDINBURGH 


Mr. Bolt strangely dismisses with the remarks that “it is 
improbable that this took much of the artist’s time,” and 
that, in spite of what the biographers have said of his 
work for engravers at this time, “none seems to know 
what, or where, he drew.” Besides that publication there 
was the Southern Coast of England series still in pro- 
gress, and the dates of publication on such plates as Sv. 
Mawes (September, 1824), Ramsgate and Hythe (Decem- 
ber, 1824), Comb Martin (January, 1825), Portsmouth 
(February, 1825), and Boscastle (March, 1825), sufficiently 
indicate how continuously he must have been super- 
intending their engraving during the winter months 
of 1824-5. In addition to the plates completed at 
those dates, there were also the large-size plates for the 
projected Marine Views in mezzo-tint, by Lupton, and the 
engravings commissioned and already in hand for John 
Murray’s eleven-volumes-edition of Byron's Works, to be 
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” 


BY ‘‘W. TURNER DE LOND. 


Charles A. Swinburne’s Life and Work of J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., it is stated, on the authority of Mrs. Ays- 
cough Fawkes, granddaughter of the artist’s great patron- 
friend, that this Rhine trip was in 1824, which might 
account for his absence some time in the autumn; but 
this, I think, must be a mistake. Thornbury does not 
give any date for that trip, but it has always been put 
down to the year 1819, and was so stated in the author- 
ized catalogue of the sale of the drawings at Christie’s on 
June 27th, 1890, when 35 of the drawings realized an 
average of £156 each, the Mayence being sold for £430 
1os. Unfortunately, Mr. Swinburne’s biography is no 
more reliable than any of the other biographies of 
Turner, as may be judged from his statement that in 1819 
he made on the spot the engraved drawings which were 
really produced from sketches by James Hakewill, for his, 
Picturesque Tour in Italy. We also know that he was 


The 


earning his living in London most successfully, under his 
engagements with various publishers,* which rendered it 
quite unnecessary for him to do any work on his own 
account, for sale at the academy exhibitions. 

But, with regard to the six other drawings reproduced 
in favour of Mr. Bolt’s 
assumption, I have no hesitation in affirming that /of 
one of them is by Turner, nor in the least resembling 
his work. It is, indeed, evident that they are the pro- 
ductions of even three other artists! In the first place, 
the two grey landscape brush-drawings, which might be 
by almost anyone év¢ Turner, bear writing upon them, 
stating what theyare; but neither the faint pencil-writing 
just visible in the right-hand corners, nor the inscription 
in ink, is Turner’s handwriting. Unfortunately, Turner 
very rarely signed his drawings—even his letters usually 
bore no more heading than the day of the week—and he 
never inscribed them in the manner we see here, as every 
investigator of his work soon discovers, to his regret. 
It may, secondly, be pointed out that, whereas the dates 
on these landscapes are “Augt. 25th” and “ Sept. 6th, 
1824,” those on the two very slovenly etchings are written 
“17th Nov., 1824,” in a different hand, with the date 
éefore the month. But the difference in the characteristic 
handling is not a matter of caligraphy alone, but through- 
out, in every touch of the work; while the other slight 
sketches of the ruins with chains fastened round them, 
are no less certainly by a third, or rather, a fourth 
draughtsman. 

Let us summarize the objections I have brought for- 
ward to the arguments set forth by Mr. Bolt, to connect 
all these eight drawings together as the work of 
J. M. W. Turner. 

(1) There are no records of any kind to show that Turner 
was in Scotland either in August or in November, 1824. 

(2) We have ample evidence to the contrary that he 
was in the South of England at the time, superintending 
the work of engravers. 

(3) The drawings for 7he Provincial Antiquities were 
produced several years before that time. 

(4) There is no evidence that the etchings and other 
drawings in the work referred to are of Turner’s work- 
manship. 

(5) None of the six later reproductions resemble his 
draughtsmanship at any period of his existence. 

(6) None of the writing associated with them is in 
Turner’s writing. 

(7) J. M. W. Turner had adopted his full initials 
twenty-four years before this period. 

(8) We still have no evidence that he ever drew upon 
stone, as alleged. 


in the article, as evidence 


* In illustration of the amount of remuneration for such work, 
it may be mentioned, on the authority of Walter Thornbury, that 
one of the firms which employed Turner entered into an agree- 
ment with Sir Thomas Lawrence, in 1822, to pay him £5,000 
pe annum for the exclusive privilege of engraving plates from 

is pictures. 


Connotsseur 


What evidence is there remaining, of an apparently 
trustworthy nature, upon which Mr. Bolt relies that 
they are the work of Turner? One fact alone—the in- 
scriptions, which I understand are attached to a// the 
reproductions, “ W. Turner de Lond.” From this one 
fact, I can only infer that we have evidence of false 
attribution, and forgery, performed apparently in the 
name of charity! Why any such drawings should be 
printed with an é#primatur in French is a riddle I do 
not pretend to be able to answer. Turner knew little 
enough of the French language to be of value to him 
on the Continent, although he so absurdly brought in 
French words in the descriptive titles of some of his 
foreign Alpine and marine pictures; but he is never 
known to have exhibited any of his works anywhere 
under the name “ W. Turner de Lond.,” and abroad his 
work was not ever shown or appreciated. 

On the assumption that the first two drawings, which 
bear no dated inscription, represent some incident drawn 
by Turner early in his career, before the year 1802, 
that is, and were sent to some friend from Paris with a 
jocular inscription, they may possess some authority 
as his work; but even that mere conjecture affords no 
explanation of their being subsequently included in a 
publication relating to another fire in 1824, nor does it 
yield any authorisation for the forged attachment of his 
name to the work of others. 

In any case they are not, and they do not profess to 
be, the work of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Such an 
assumption rests entirely upon the statements made by 
Mr. Izant and Mr. T. Bolt. 

That being so, I should like, in conclusion, to observe 
that such \artificial attempts to prove a desired theory, 
but really a fallacy, are, I consider, most detrimental, 
no less to the true interest of art and its promulgation, 
than to the educational advancement of students, whether 
amateurs or connoisseurs. If it were not that so many 
falsely - ascribed drawings in numerous collections are 
so frequently being passed unchallenged by competent 
judges, even upon the walls of accredited galleries, I 
would not have cared to expose and disprove at such 
length the statements which have here been made in 
connection with these productions—statements made, I 
fully believe, without the least intention to mislead, and 
with full conviction as to the truth of the theory that 
is propounded. Nevertheless, they have been com- 
mitted to print too hastily, and without mature judgment ; 
and, without such clear proofs as I have set forth, in 
refutation of an evident error, these sketches would, 
undoubtedly, be referred to in the future, and catalogued 
accordingly, as authentic examples of Turner’s work, 
sanctioned by good authority. 


Notre.—A reply by Mr. Frederick Izant, supporting 
Mr. Bolt’s tentative statements, will appear in the next 
issue of THE CONNOISSEUR.—ED, 
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ALL book collectors, and the more special class of 

men known as bibliographers, will be glad to learn 

that the extraordinary collection — of 

A Collection 

of Unknown 
Books 


unknown and lost books formed by 
Mr. W. M. Voynich, of 68, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, W., has passed out of his 
possession into the permanent keeping of the British 
in due course, they will be at 


Museum, where, 


the disposition of the public. The collection con- 
sists of 160 books, and it may be taken as one of 
the most remarkable achievements of any English 
bookseller during the last hundred years. It is no 
very unusual thing for a bookseller to come across 
an undescribed edition or issue of a work published 
within the last two or three centuries, but nearly all 
of Mr. Voynich’s finds are early-printed books, and 
so in forming this collection he has established a 
record which, even in these days when “ records” of 
all sorts are so soon broken, is not at all likely to be 
surpassed. These books go to prove that there is 
no finality in bibliography, particularly when the 
bibliographer’s footsteps are dogged by a man of 
Mr. Voynich’s singular capacity for discovering things 
that everyone else has missed. His exhaustive Cata- 
logue of these works, published when he held a public 
exhibition of them four years ago at his old place 
(now rebuilt) at No. 1, 
Soho Square, renders it 
unnecessary in this place 
to go into detail, whilst 
some of the discoveries 
were announced from 
time to time in the 
pages of THE CoNNOIS- 
SEUR, a fact duly set 
forth by Mr. Voynich in 
his Catalogue. Nearly 
every conceivable phase 
of book rarity finds a 


EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY OAK CHEST 
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place in this collection, and it is this great variety which 
at once prevented it from being long since purchased 
by some private collector. It needs only a superficial 
glance through the Catalogue to show that the proper 
resting place of this collection is a public library or 
museum, and we may all rejoice in the fact that this 
highly desirable consummation is now an accomplished 


fact. 


THE large oak chest (early seventeenth century) 
here reproduced was obtained in West Somerset. 


The carving on the front is deep, 
Seventeenth . : : 
Century rich, and carefully done. The two 
Gak Chest ends consist of two panels each end, 


with large diamond-shaped ornaments 
carved on them containing a leafy ornamentation 
The carving on the lower 
framework is the that 
chest, and the upper has a round, daisy-like orna- 
ment in the middle (similar to that on the ends of 
front of chest), with formal scroll work extending 
The stile between the panels 


with small central boss. 


same as in the front of 


from it to the outside. 
is grooved plainly, as also are the two outside ones. 


The lid is plain. At the left end of the chest in- 


side is a fixed narrow tray with a lid hinged on 


two pivots. The chest is 4 ft. 7 in. long by 
1 ft. ro} in. wide by 
2 ft. 84 in. high. 


The smaller oak chest 
(latter part of sixteenth 
century) was obtained in 
Bristol. It is of simple and 
chaste design. The /ews- 
de-lys ornamentation in- 
serted in the spandrels of 
the arches is very effec- 
tive. The feet are a plea- 
sure to look at compared 
with most later chests. 


The 


Perhaps the most interesting thing connected with 
this chest is the old paper lining on the inside of the 
The Tudor 


lid, about the same date as the chest. 


rose:inserted in the design 


gives an approximate clue 


Connolsseur 


Sussex. It contains inside at the back a long, narrow 
fixed tray running the whole length of desk. 
The top surface of desk has round it an ornamental 


stamped border 1? in. wide. 


LARGE SIXTEENTH CENTURY CHEST 


to the date of the lining, together with the Royal 
Arms as quartered on it, the Arms of Scotland being 
absent. The shape of the shield containing these 
arms is also of an Elizabethan type. There is a fixed 
narrow tray at the right end inside this chest. The 
lid is plain. 

After the chest had been purchased the writer was 


studying with much interest the old paper lining when 


AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


DESK 


the desk is 1 ft. 


1 ft. 42 in. wide by 10? in. high, sloping down to 


The size of 10} in. long by 
8 in. in front. 

I have to thank Mr. Strange and others at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum for information kindly 
given to me about these chests, and also Major 
Herbert Trevelyan for the careful photographs he 


took of them for me.—C. H. Sp. P. 


PAPER 


LINING 
the seller of the chest remarked to him, “Oh! I will 
have that all cleaned off before I send it to you.” A 
fortunate remark as it happened, as the destruction of 
this interesting, and probably unique, lining was thus 
prevented, 

The outside measurements of this chest are as 
follows :—Length, 3 ft. 10f in.; width, 1 ft. ro} in. ; 
height, 2 ft. 4 in. 

The oak desk (early seventeenth century) shown on 
the top of the last-mentioned chest was obtained in 


TO 
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ABOVE CHEST 


ONE of the most treasured possessions of the Mac- 
neals is the Ugadale Brooch, or the Brooch of Bruce, 
which was presented by King Robert 
Bruce to an ancestor of Captain Hector 
Macneal—Ferracher Mackay—for ser- 
vices rendered to the King when he was a fugitive in 
Kintyre, ci7ca 1306. 

The King one night slept at Kilmaluaig Farm, of 
which Mackay was the tenant. The King was in 
disguise, and was hospitably entertained by Mackay, 


A Historic 
Brooch 


Notes 


whom he asked if he 
could direct him to 
the ferry for Arran. 
Mackay not only could 
do so, but offered to 
escort the king on his 
way in the morning. 
They started accord- 
ingly, and rested where 
a stone now marks the 
spot on the hill of 
Arnicle. From this 
spot Mackay pointed 
out to the King cer- 
tain crown lands—the eit rs ote 
lands of Arnicle. They proceeded on their journey 
and came to Ugadale, which was also pointed out as 
crown lands. 

At length they reached the ferry, where the King 
sat down on a stone, and where, thanking Mackay for 
his hospitality, and giving him his brooch as a farewell 
token, he declared to him who he was. The Bruce 
promised that if he should succeed in obtaining his 
rights he would give unto Mackay the crown lands of 
Ugadale and Arnicle. The King, after his restoration 
to the Scottish throne, carried his promise into effect, 
and the lands are now held on the obligation of 
entertaining the Sovereign on coming to Kintyre. 

The original grant in connection with the presenta- 
tion of the two farms of Ugadale and Arnicle is still 
preserved. It is a piece of sheep-skin, 3 in. square, 
bearing the words, “I, Robert the First, give the 
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OLD CANDLE 


lands of Ugadale and Arnicle to Mackay and his heirs 
for ever.” 
On this grant the family held the lands till the 
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reign of James IV., 
when it was formally 
confirmed by a crown 
charter. The Mackays 
retained possession of 
Ugadale and Arnicle 
till the end of the 
seventeenth century, 
when the estate passed 
into the hands of the 
Macneals, of Firfergus 
and Lossit by the 
marriage of Torquil, a 
younger son of Lach- 
lan MacNeill Buy, of 
Firfergus, with Bartara Mackay, heiress of Ugadale, 
from whom the present laird, Captain Hector Mac- 
neal, is lineally descended. 


BROOCH 


DuRING the three score years and ten since the 
familiar tinder-box was ousted by the invention of the 


lucifer match, the evolution of our 
Old Candle 


lighting appliances from the homely 
Lanterns 3 


tallow candle to the Bunsen burner 
and complex arc lamps has been one of rapid progress, 
and, if one were to gather together the various types 
and forms of lighting appliances evolved during this 
comparatively brief period, the chances are that the 
human being would stand amazed at the extent of 
such a collection, the variety of its ramifications, and 
the skill or ingenuity displayed in the adaptation of 
its various units to economic and other conditions. 


LANTERNS 


The formation and identification of such a collection 
is exceedingly difficult for one individual, and the 
value of illustration of rare or little-known forms in 


The 


such a medium as THE CONNOISSEUR cannot be over 


Witl 


1th) 


1 


estimated. this in mind, the writer desires to 


draw attention to the three forms of lanterns illustrated. 


Nos. I 


consisting of a tin disc which exactly fits the 


lanterns, the candlestick 


bottom 


Connoltsseur 


No. 2 
place of a candlestick it has a sliding tin receptacle 


So far, though, I 


I have termed a night-light lantern, for in 


24 in. in diameter and 1 in. deep. 
have failed to ascertain whether it was meant for the 


reception of an ordinary night-light, or for oil and a 


A LEEDS WARE;TOBY JUG 


of the lantern when dropped in from the top. This 
disc has the candle receptacle attached to its centre 
in to 


The framework of 


a manner similar those seen on the 


No. 1 is made of 
perforated tin, that of Nos. 2 and 3 of wire gauze. 


tops of 
tinder-boxes. 


floating meéche, in the cz which 


VELLLEU SE 


still survives in parts of Brittany. 


According to the authority of Mr. Edward Lovett 
and other friends who remember them, this form of 
lantern, which is 


now rare, appears to have been in 


THE 


CORPORATION PLATE OF LISKEARD 


Notes 


common use until about 1860. 
provement upon 


They were an im- 
“horn” lanterns, and preceded 
glass, which at that time was expensive and of such 
poor quality that heat cracked it by expanding the 
air bubbles which it contained. 


THE old Leeds ware toby jug illustrated is of a 


unique design. The decorations are in purple and 


orange on a bluish white ground, 
A Lzeds Ware aa. Se : 1: 

and its height is 12} in. It has been 
Toby Jug ; is : : 

in the possession of the present 


owner’s family since 1797. 


WE are indebted to the Mayor of Liskeard, Corn- 


wall, for the photograph of the corporation plate of 


that city. It comprises a silver goblet, 


Th 5 

. London Hall Mark, 166s, inscribed 
pabereeeon. Donum Chichester W “ ilitis e 
Plate of Cc oes sick = 1tis et 
Tickeard Baronet recordatoris burgi de Liskard,” 


with arms of Wrey family on one side, 
and the Fleur de Lys (the arms of Liskeard) on the 
other ; a silver-gilt porringer with two handles, London 
Hall Mark, 1682, with Wrey arms, inscribed ‘‘ Donum 
Bouchieri Wrey equitis aurati Oppido de Leskeard,” 
also motto, “ Qui fallit in poculis fallit in omnibus ” ; 
a silver mug with handle, London Hall Mark, 1670, 


CHIPPENDALE CHAIR 


with Trelawny arms ; silver salver, London Hall Mark, 
1670, with Trelawny Arms; and two silver maces, 
presented to the corporation in 1708 by W. Bridges, 
who was M.P. for Liskeard in nine Parliaments. 
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THE chair in the accompanying illustration is one 
of a pair purchased ago in a little 
Devonshire rectory. They had been 
bought at the sale of the Baring 
effects in Exeter on the death of 
old Mr. Baring of the great banking 
Another pair passed at-that time into the 
hands of the Marwood Tuckers, and these were sold 


many years 


An Uncommon 
Chippendale 
Chair 


firm. 


east & 
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ANTIQUE SIDEBOARD 


at the dispersal of the furniture of Coryton Park, 
near Axminster. 

The chairs are very solid and heavy, and the work- 
manship is fine. Each one of the “ grills” at the 
back is carved from a solid piece of mahogany. 


THE covered cupboard illustrated is a unique speci- 
men of its kind. It was removed with some panel- 
ling some sixteen years ago from Pendle 
Hall, near Burnley, in Lancashire, a 
charming old Tudor manor house, built 
by the Hancock family, whose heiress brought it in 
1560 in marriage to Edmund Starkie, of Huntroyde, 
whose descendant, also an Edmund Starkie, now holds 
the property, and who presented the cupboard to his 
mother, Mrs. Starkie, of Ribbleton Hall. 

The cupboard is 6 ft. 8 in. wide, and its total 
height is 8 ft. 9 in. The lower, or cupboard, part is 
3 ft. 10 in. high and 2 ft. 5 in. deep, the canopy project- 
ing the same depth. The tracery work in front is 13 in. 
deep. The panels are beautifully worked in the folded 
linen style, and are as crisp and sharp as when they 
left the carver’s hands, and have never suffered from 


An Antique 
Sideboard 


The Connotsseur 
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MASONIC RELIC 


coats of varnish. The cupboard stood in the richly- 
panelled hall of Pendle Hall for over three centuries, 
and though the house, now re-built, has only been 
used as a farmhouse for many generations, the cup- 
board has been safely preserved, only a portion of the 
tracery being broken, and one or two small pieces 
damaged. It is seldom so perfect a specimen of such 
an antique piece of furniture, untouched by the 
restorer’s hands, is seen. ‘The hinges are, unfortu- 
nately, modern, 


THE silver-gilt snuff-box which we illustrate was the 
property of the Chevalier Ruspini, a man famous in 
the annals of the craft in England 
during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, not only as the founder of one 
of the most important and most flourishing of its 
institutions, but as being, perhaps, the only instance 
of a freemason who ever received papal recognition 
and honour when he was made a Knight of the Spur 
by Pope Pius VII. Ruspini, who came of a good 
Italian family, was born about 1730, near Bergamo, 
at the university of which he obtained his professional 
education, which he completed in Paris before he 


A Masonic 
Relic 


commenced his successful career in England. He 
seems to have settled in London, 1766, under the 
patronage of the Princess Dowager, and for the rest 
of his life was closely associated with the Court, and 
at the time of his death held the position of surgeon 
dentist to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 
In 1767 he married Miss Elizabeth Ord, a member of 
an old Northumberland family, and in 1788 he was 
the means, to a great extent through his interest with 
members of the Royal Family, in instituting the 
Female Orphan Schools, under the title of “The 
Royal Cumberland Freemasons’ School,” and he died 
in 1813 at the age of eighty-six years. 

The snuff-box, into which, doubtless, the royal 
thumb and finger of Prince Florizel have often 
plunged, is of silver-gilt, 2} in. in diameter, and 
weighs two ounces, and is thus rather a bulky and 
ponderous specimen of its class. It bears the London 
Hall Mark of 1788, the year of the institution of the 
schools, and the initials C.M. of the maker. The top 
is a fine example of repoussé work, bearing his arms, 
impaling those of his wife, and with his name and 
address in large, plain letters—RUSPINI, PALL 
MALL. These arms may be blazoned, although the 
tinctures are not indicated thus: — For Ruspini, 
Arg.; on a mount in base, vert; the body of a 
tree, sa.; branched and leaved, ffr.; between two 
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lions rampant combatant, gw. ; and for Ord, sa. ; three 
fishes, hauriant, avg. There is also a crest, apparently 
of a dove bearing an olive branch, and the motto, 
appropriate to the man, of ‘ Deo et Amicis.” 


AN early and interesting portrait of Mr. G. J. 
Pinwell is here reproduced from the original, now in 
the collection of prints and drawings 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
It represents the artist as a young 
and beardless man, drawing in his shirt sleeves at 
a desk by the light of a somewhat dilapidated 
lamp. On the upper portion of the paper is written 
in pencil, “ Sketched at No. ..., Millman Street, 
Lambs Conduit, London, W.C. GG. J. PINwELL,” 
—probably by Pinwell himself. The drawing has 
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been roughed out in pencil, and the head and 


neighbouring portions completed in ink, by no 
means unskilfully. It has the monogram T.H.W., 
and date, 1862, and is the work of Thomas Henry 
White, who at that time was living with Pinwell ; 
the actual scene being, doubtless, the sitting-room 
shared by the two artists. At this time 
was a student at Heatherley’s. Little is known of 
White, except that his only contribution to Once a 
Week appears in the same volume as does the first 
contributed thereto by Pinwell—the former on page 
98, and the latter on page 154 (not 169, as stated in 
Dr. Williamson’s monograph) of vol. viii. Both these 
were used in January, 1863, and there is thus a great 
probability that the sketch before us was a piece of 
experimental work done when both artists were en- 
joying their first commissions for the magazine. Not 
much information is obtainable about White. The 
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- author just referred to says that to him Pinwell owed 


, 
7 


if 
4 


_ between 1841 and 1845. 


: his first regular commissions. Possibly he may be 


the T. H. White who produced three small books. 
Fragments of Italy and the Rhineland was the first, 
Gleeson White gives only 


one reference to his work—that mentioned above— 


a 


_ picture galleries of the day. But this sketch and the 


and his name does not appear as an exhibitor at the 
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Once a Week engraving show him to have been 4 
competent draughtsman, whom we have at least to 
thank for this portrait of one of our most:characteristic 
artists. —E.F.S. 


Books Received 


Souvenir of the British Section at the St. Louts Exhibition, 
1904. 

The Cities of Spain, by E. Hutton, 7s, 6d. net; English 
Coloured Books, by Martin Hardie, 25s. net.; Zhe Guzlds 
of Florence, by Edgcumbe Staley, 16s. net.. (Methuen 
and Co.) 

Lhe National Gallery, London; The Early British School, by 
Robert de la Sizeranne, London, 3s. 6d. net. ; Zhe Dutch 
School, by Gustave Geffroy, 3s. 6d. net. (George Newnes.) 

Historic Dress, 1607 to 1800, by Elizabeth McClellan. (John 
Lane.) 42s. net. 

English Costume (second vol.) Middle Ages, by Dion Clayton 
Calthrop. (A. & C. Black.) 

Landscape Painting and Modern Dutch Artists, by E. B. 
Greenshields. (Gay & Bird.) 8s. 6d. net. 

Die Kunstscmmilung Des Kgl Professors Dr. Wilhelin Von 
Miller in Miinchen. (F. Bruckmann, Miinchen.) 

Portraits and Jewels of Mary Stuart, by Andrew Lang, 
(James MacLehose & Sons.) 8s. 6d. net. 

(T. N. Foulis.) 

English Furniture and Furniture Makers, by B®. S. Clouston. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) tos. 6d. net. 

Chats on Old China (second edition), by Arthur Hayden. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 5s. net. 

The Royal Academy Exhibitors, 1769-1904, Vol. VI., by 
Algernon Graves, F.S.A. (Henry Graves & Co.) 42s. net. 

Rembrandt, Parts VIII., IX. and X., by Emile Michel, 2s. 6d. 
net; Zhe Drawings of Jean Francois Millet, by Leonce 
Benedite, 6 gns. (William Heinemann.) 


7s. Od. net. 


Sweet Arden, by George Morley. 2s. 6d. net. 


Engraving and Etching, by ¥. Lippmann. 
Ios. 6d. net. : 
Haddon: The Manor, the Hall, its Lords and Traditions, by 

G. Le Blane Smith. (Elliot Stock.) ros. 6d. net. 

The Poisoners, by Edwin Sauter. (Ed. Sauter, St. Louis.) 

The Makers of British Art: Lord Leighton of Stretton, P.R.A., 
by Edgcumbe Staley. (Walter Scott Publishing Co.) 
3s. 6d. net. 

History of Tong, by Geo. Griffiths. 


(H. Grevel & Co.) 


(Pub. by the Author.) 55. 


THE July picture sales at Christie’s were this year 
rather less important than usual, but the first one of the 
month (Monday, 2nd) 
furnished a mild sensa- 
tion by the fact that a 
picture of Wymphs on 
the Banks of a River, 


on panel, 39 in. by 
60 in., catalogued as 
by Giorgione, realised 


the totally unexpected 
sum of 920 gns. A 
Rembrandt, /acob 
and Laban, 56 in. by 80 in., brought 200 gns., and A 
Study of a Female Figure, with white drapery, 294 in. 
by 24} in., by G. Romney, 240 gns. At the sale of 
the contents of the late Lord Currie’s town house at 
8, Princes Gate, by Messrs. Phillips, Son & Neale, on 
July 2nd and four following days, a portrait of J/zss 
Theophila Palmer, in black dress with powdered hair, 
30 in. by 24 in., by Sir Joshua 
950 gns. 

Modern pictures and drawings, the property of the 
late Mr. David Davy, of Broom Croft, Parkhead, Shef- 
field, of the late Mrs. Eliza Brightwen, of The Grove, 
Stanmore, and from various other sources, constituted 
Messrs. Christie’s sale on July 7th, a total of 
£7,382 13s. 6d. being realised for 16t lots. Mr. Davy’s 
drawings included two by Josef Israels, 7he Seamstress, 
194 in. by 13} in., 370 gns., and Grace before Meat, 
174 in. by 214 in., 495 gns., and the following pictures ; 
Two by H. Harpignies, 7he Ravine, 174 in. by 14} in., 
190 gns., and The Edge of a Wood, on panel, 17 in. by 
10} in., 1897, 170 gns.; B. W. Leader, Zhe Road by the 
River, Breredown, Dartmoor, 234 in. by 36 in., 1881, 
112 gns.; and E. Van Marcke, A Marsh Landscape, 
with ducks, cow, and horse, 144 in. by 21 in., 90 gns. 
This property of ninety-nine lots brought £3,636 3s. 
Mrs. Brightwen’s pictures included: P. J. Clays, Dutch 
Fishing Boats at Anchor, on panel, 11 in. by 164 in 
1875, 115 gns.; A. Seitz, Painting the Portrait, on 
panel, 11} in. by 16} in., 80 gns.; Sir L. Alma Tadema, 
A Staircase, on panel, 3} in. by 16} in., painted in 1870 
for the benefit of the French peasantry distressed in the 
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districts occupied by the German army, 220 gns.; and 
P. Voltz, Cattle and Poultry in a Shed, on panel, 94 in. by 
18 in., 1870, 95 gns. The other properties included the 
following drawings: Birket Foster, A View of Croydon, 
8 in. in., 90 gns.; A Road Scene, with church, 
figures, and cows, 7 


by 13 
in. by 5} in., 65 gns.; and A. Mawve, 
Cows in a Pasture, 12 in. by 184 in., 65 gns. The more 
important pictures were: W. Maris, A Peasant Girl and 
Two Cows, 26 in. by 45 in., 1868, 620 gns. ; H. Fantin- 
Latour, Roses all Aflame, such as does Summer bring, 
16 in. by 17 in., 310 gns.; Wood Nymphs, 13k in. by 
1of in., 125 gns.; and A Bunch of Wild Flowers, 9} in. 
by 10} in., 1878, 130 gns.; Sir A. W. Callcott, Dutch 
Fishing Boats running foul in the endeavour to board 
and missing the painter rope, 62% in. by 95 in., exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, 1826, 105 gns. (this was painted 
for Jesse Watts Russell, and at C. Skipper’s sale in 1884 
realised 610 gns.); and W. Muller, Zago Maggiore, 
184 in. by 29 in., 1843, 180 gns. The following Monday’s 
sale (July 9th) included the modern pictures and draw- 
ings of the late Mr. J. 
A Scene in Venice, by J. 
by 74 in., 130 gns. 


H. Burn, among which was 
M. Whistler, on pastel, 11 in. 


The late Mr. John Paton’s choice collection of modern 
pictures and water-colour drawings formed the greater 
portion of the sale on Saturday, July 14th, 102 lots produc- 
ing a total of £6,669 7s. Mr. Paton, who lived at View- 
forth, Stirling, was a patriotic Scotsman, and not only 
was his collection of pictures and drawings by Scotch 
artists, but a considerable number of the purchasers at 
the sale were also Scottish collectors and dealers, and this 
in many cases will explain some of the high prices. Like 
most other collectors in Scotland, Mr. Paton was also a 
buyer of pictures by modern continental artists. Among 
the drawings was an example of Sam Bough, 7e Pool 
of London, 16% in. by 23 in., painted in 1865, and exhibited 
at Glasgow in 1878, and again in 1901, 190 gns,—at the 
A. B. Stewart sale in 1881, this realised 96 gns. ; the more 
important of the pictures included two examples of Sam 
Bough, /¢ was within a mile of Edinboro Town, Jock 
and Jenny making hay, 33 in. by §54 in., exhibited at the 
Royal Scottish Academy in 1860, 500 gns.—the artist’s 
price for this picture would have been about £120—at the 
W. Christie sale in 1889 it brought 255 gns.; and Liberton 
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Tower, near Edinburgh, tok in. by 19} in., 1858, 62 gns.; 
two by Alexander--Fraser, Ashford Mill, Derbyshire, 
163 in. by 23% in., 270 gns.; and Barncluth Weil, Clydes- 
dale, 17% in. by 234 in., 200 gns.; Colin Hunter, Avnsade 
Ffarbour, 233 in. by 40 in., 1878, 95 gns.; three by W. 
McTaggart, Willie Baird, 24% in. by 30 in., 1867, 160 gns. 
—at the A. B. Stewart sale of 1881 this realised 155 gns. ; 
Ailsa Craig, from White Bay, Cantyre, 324 in. by 52 in., 
240 gns.; and Zhe Ford, 33 in. by 37 in., 1895, 150 gns.; 
Erskine Nicol, 4a Hour with a Favourite Author, 23 in. 
by 183 in., 1873, 240 gns.; two by Sir Alma Tadema, 
The Torch Dance, 15% in. by 84 in., 390 gns.; and /7 the 
Garden, on panel, 23 in. by 18 in., 1869, 230 gns.; D. A. 
C. Artz, Returning from the Fields, on panel, 8} in. by 
63 in., 60 gns.; H. Fantin-Latour, Zhe /dyl/, 20 in. by 
24 in., 520 gns.—this is said to have cost Mr. Paton 
£200; two by H. Henner, Solitude, on panel,, 9} in. 
by 153 in., 170 gns., and Head of a, Girl, 14 in. by 
93 in., 200 gns.; Josef Israels, The Voung Mariners, 
I5 in. by 22 in. 760 gns.—this cost Mr. Paton 170 
gns.; A. T. J. Monticelli, Cleopatra, 19 in. by 39 in., 
270 gns.; Ph. Pavy, A Market Place, Cairo, 12% in. by 
17z in., 1886, 70 gns.; Ph. Sadée, French Fisherwomen 
removing Wreckage on the Coast, 21% in. by 27 in, 
115 gns.; and J. Vehernewitz, Loading the Cart, 15 in. 
by 193 in., 80 gns, 

_ Monday’s sale (July 16th) also consisted of the property 
of a Scotch collector, Mr. John Kirkland, of Woodside 
Terrace, Glasgow, but in this case the collection was 
not nearly so well selected. Among the pictures were: 
B. J. Blommers, Zhe Frugal Meal, to in. by 11 in, 
95 gns.; H. Fantin-Latour, Flowers im a Vase, 17 in. 
by 143 in., 1862, 190 gns.; Sir J. Watson Gordon, 
portrait of Szr Walter Scott, in green coat and buff vest, 
29} in. by 24} in., exhibited at Edinburgh in 1871, 
450 gns.; and Sir H. Raeburn, portrait of Six W2lliam 
Forbes, in dark dress and white stock, 29 in. by 243 in., 
150 gns. The last of Messrs. Christie’s sales for the 
season (Friday, July 20th) consisted of pictures and 

- drawings from various sources, and was especially re- 
markable on account of some choice drawings by John 
Downman ; among these were a pair of ovals, 14 in. by 

10 in., portraits of General John Hodgson, in red coat, 

y- with blue facings, signed and dated 1782, and his sister, 
Miss Flodgson, in white dress, with large pink riband 
bow, signed and dated 1786, 580 gns.; Mrs. Frances 
_ Petre, mother of Mrs. Catherine Wright, in blue striped 
_ dress, white lace cap, oval, 8 in. by 6} in., signed and 
4 dated 1785, 170 gns.; Mrs. Catherine Wright, afterwards 
Mrs. Michael Blount, in white dress, with blue sash, oval, 
8 in. by 63 in., signed and dated 1783, 165 gns.; and 
_ Francis Wright, in plum-coloured coat and buff vest, 
oval, 8 in. by 62 in., signed and dated 1783, 58 gns. 

There were also: a pastel portrait by J. Russell of Major 

General Sir William Green, Bart., in uniform, 30 in. by 
25 in., 105 gns.; P. Van Somer, a pair of portraits o 
Sir Francis and Lady Leigh, in black slashed dresses, 
. 78 in. by 50 in., 130 gns.; and Perugino, Zhe Madonna, 
in red and green dress, holding the infant Saviour, on 
panel, 153 in. by 13 in., 140 gns. 


ON June 29th Messrs. Sotheby sold one of those 
minor pieces of Tennyson’s which have at all times 
given the biblio- 
graphers.an immense 
= amount of trouble. 
Only two copies of The 
Throstle were printed 
for copyright purposes, 
and very few persons 
are in a position to say 
that they have ever 
seen either of them 
This brochure consists 
of a title page and one leaf, and the copy sold on the day 
in question was fortified with a few lines of a poem in the 
autograph of Lord Tennyson and a photograph, the 
latter certainly of little account. It must be understood 
that this particular example was a proof copy corrected 
for the press by Hallam Tennyson, and the amount 
realised (£26) may, under all the circumstances, be 
considered reasonable. Many works by the late poet- 
laureate, though scarce enough, are well known; others, 
on the contrary, are not only difficult to acquire, but very 
apt to be altogether overlooked even by those who make 
a study of Tennyson’s works as separately published. 
For instance, how many have seen Zhe Lovers Tale, 
issued by Moxon in 1833? or can point to a copy of 
Enid, or The True and The False, 1857, or to Génone, 
1857, or even to The Lotus Eaters of 1860? The Last 
Tournament of 1871 and The Jubilee Ode of 1887 are 
both exceedingly elusive, the latter especially. Zhe 
Falcon, 1879, The Passing of Arthur, 1884, The Cup, 
1881, and Zhe Promise of May, 1882, extend, but by no 
means exhaust, the list of what may be called, though in 
no disparaging sense, Lord Tennyson’s minor pro- - 
ductions. Every collector wishes to have then; not one 
out of five hundred ever reaps the reward his patience 
and enterprise deserve. The truth is that there are very 
few copies of any of these pieces available. It is certain 
that a thousand copies of Zhe /uwbilee Ode of 1887 were 
printed. It should be common, but is not. Four copies 
only are known to have survived the wrack of time. This 
is an instance of what can happen. 

The sale we are now considering occupied the last 
four days of June, and realised £7,390. This shows an 
exceedingly good average, there being but 971 lots in 
the catalogue. By far the most important works were 
an imperfect copy of John Knox’s Book of Common 
Order, in Gaelic, 1567, 12mo, which realised £305 (as 
against £500 for the same copy in'1902), and a series of 
seventeen extremely rare pre - Shakespearean plays, 
described as being the property of “a gentleman in Ire- 
land.” The prices realised were as follows :—The Trial 
of Treasure, 1567, small 4to, £160 (unbound, slightly 
imperfect) ; Zhe Story of King Daryus, 1577, small 4to, 
£122 (unbound) ; Zhe Enterlude of Johan the Evangelyst, 
John Waley (1585?), small 4to, £102 (unbound) ; Lusty 
Juventus (1560 ?), small 4to, £140 (unbound) ; Apzus and 
Virginia, 1575, small 4to, £101 (unbound, part of last 
leaf wanting); The Tragedie of Lucius Annaeus Seneca 
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called Octavia (1566 ?), small 4to, £82 (unbound, some 
leaves stained); Gammer Gurton’s Needle (1575), small 
4to, £180 (unbound, slightly defective): Zhe Historie of 
Jacob and Esau, 1568, small 4to, £148 (unbound) ; 
George Wapull’s Zyde Taryeth No Man, 1576, small 4to, 
£176 (unbound, defective); Mice Wanton, 1560, small 
4to, £169 (unbound, cut into); John Heywoode’s 7%e 
Playe of the Weather (1560 ?), small 4to, £90 (unbound) ; 
An Enterlude of Welth and Felth (1577?), small 4to, 
£195 (unbound); Thomas Preston’s Life of Cambises, 
King of Pereia (sic) (1570 ?), small 4to, £169 (unbound) 5 
Thomas Inglelend’s 7h%e Disobedient Child (1565 ?), small 
4to, £233 (unbound); 7Aéter/ude of Vouth (1560 ?), small 
4to, £230 (unbound); Mew Custome (15737), impl. 4to, 
£155 (unbound, title damaged) ; and /mpacyente Poverte, 
1560, small gto, £150 (unbound). Mr. Quaritch bought 
the whole of these extremely scarce plays. 

Among the other books sold on the same occasion 
was a clean, sound, and unmutilated copy of the 
Hypnerotomachia, printed at Venice in 1499, and re- 
markable no less for its 168 illustrations than for its 
fine types and initial letters. The woodcuts have, at 
times, been attributed to Giovanni Bellini, a Venetian 
artist who died in 1516 at a very advanced age, to 
Carpaccio, and also to Botticelli and other artists, though 
on no grounds which can be considered entirely convinc- 
ing. This copy, which was well bound by Francis Bed- 
ford, realised £101. Other high prices were also realised, 
as for example: £50 for a fine copy of the first edition 
of Florio’s Hssayes of Montaigne, 1603, folio (morocco 
extra); £75 for the first edition of Plutarch, printed at 
Venice in 1509-19 (old French morocco) ; £41 for Lamb’s 
Mrs. Leicester’s School, 1809, 8vo (boards); £41 for 
Lord Nelson’s own copy of the Book of Common Prayer, 
printed at Cambridge in 1769; £65 for Edmund Spenser’s 
Complaints, 1591, 4to (morocco); £83 for Redouté’s 
Les Roses, 3 vols., folio, 1817-24 (original half binding) ; 
£245 for a defective copy of Shakespeare’s first folio, 
1623; £109 for Blake’s Poetical Sketches, 1783 (pre- 
sentation copy in the original light blue covers); and 
419 for the 555 numbers of 7he Spectator, published 
in folio between March ist, 1710, and Dec. 6th, 1712. 
Only the first or folio edition of this once popular 
periodical is of any material value. 

On June 28th and following day Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson held a miscellaneous sale of considerable 
interest, the 545 lots in the catalogue realising £928. 
The Apologie of Lord Bacon, 1605, his Afophthegmes, 
1626, and Wéisedome of the Ancients, 1619, three 
8vo tracts bound together, realised £15. The first two 
pieces were in fine condition, the Afo/ogie being very 
seldom met with in any state. The Sfortsman’s Pocket 
Companion, no date (but 1760), is a rare work, con- 
taining forty portraits of race-horses, and the copy sold 
on this occasion brought £6 5s. (calf, by Riviere) as 
against £8 15s. obtained at the Blyth sale in 1901. We 
notice also Burton’s Avradian Nights, 10 vols., 1885, 
£14 15s. (cloth, gilt), somewhat unusualas the 6 volumes 
of “Supplemental Nights” were missing ; A Account 
of the Preservation of King Charles I. after the Battle 
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of Worcester, Glasgow, 1766, an 8vo book inlaid to 
folio size, and illustrated with a large variety of scarce 
portraits, views, and plans, £15 5s.; Gould’s Birds of 
Great Britain, in the 25 parts as issued, 1862-73, £383 
and The Masterpieces of the Museo del Prado, a \arge 
atlas folio containing 110 photogravures from the original 
paintings in the National Gallery of Madrid, £27 6s. 
A number of other works of a similar kind brought good 
prices, as for example, the 84 photogravures from the 
paintings in the St. Petersburg Gallery, £26 tos.; The 
National Gallery of London, 107 photogravures, £21; 
and a number of fine engraved plates illustrating the 
chief features of the Vienna collection, £21. Sir Francis 
Seymour Haden’s Etudes a Peau Forte, the series of 
25 etchings on India paper and 5 Culs de Lampe, with 
descriptive letterpress by Burty, 1866, made £165. This 
set contained the extra plate of Fulham. It is also 
necessary to mention a series of 16 vols., folio and 
elephant folio, published by Ongania of Venice, between 
1881 and 1887, disclosing views of the celebrated 
Cathedral of San Marco. These works were prepared 
under the direction of Jacobi, and constituted a complete 
or almost complete set. The price realised was £23 2s. 

Messrs. Sotheby’s sale of July 5th and three subsequent 
days was extensive, but not very important. This may 
be passed, and then we come to the large collection of 
early printed books formed by Mr. C. Scoles, of Camden 
Road. Incunabula were in great force; indeed, we do 
not remember to have seen so many books of this class 
in one sale before. This dispersion occupied Messrs. 
Christie. Manson & Woods for three days (July roth to 
12th), but no high prices were realised. The Speculum 
HTistoriale of Vincentius, printed in the Monastery of 
Sainte-Afre at Augsburg, 1474, folio, sold for £7 §s., and 
that heads the list. The truth is that fifteenth century 
books, though they may possess immense academical 
interest, are appreciated only by the very few. Some 
are, of course, extremely valuable, and all are more or 
less difficult to meet with when wanted, but as a rule they 
do not attract as much attention as many other classes 
of books which might be named. 

The sale held by Messrs. Hodgson on July 11th and 
two following days may be considered jointly with that — 
held by the same firm on the 4th, 5th and 6th. Some 
very good and unusual books were seen on these 
occasions. Thackeray’s Flore et Zephyr realised £55, 
notwithstanding the fact that one of the plates appeared — 
to be missing, and that all the others were rebacked and 
the wrappers incomplete. In April, 1894, a complete 
copy sold at the same rooms for £99. This is, of course, - 
a very rare publication. It consists of a series of nine 
lithographed plates in folio, indicative of scenes in the 
life of a ballet girl, the cut on the title being included in 
this computation. These plates are sometimes, as in this” 
instance, found slightly tinted. There is no letterpress _ 
whatever, On the 5th of July a small book containing | 
several tracts, one of them the excessively rare Sir 
Francis Drake, his Honorable Life’s Commendation, by 
Charles Fitz Geffry, 1596, realised no less than £151. 
Fitz Geffry is mentioned by Francis Meres in his Pad/adis_ 
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Tamia, and the Poem has been reprinted several times, 
notably by Sir Egerton Brydges at the Lee Priory Press 
in 1819, and by Dr. Grosart in his Occasional Issues. 

Among other books sold on the occasions in question 
the following are specially noticeable. Fielding’s AZ/sce/- 
lanies, first edition of 1743, an unusual set of the three 
volumes on large paper, having the edges entirely un- 
trimmed, £13 (half calf) ; Goldsmith’s Retaliation, a Poem, 
1774, and nine other pieces of little importance in one 
volume (half calf), £425; Charles Lamb’s John Woodvil, 
1802, a presentation copy with inscription on the title 
“with C, Lamb’s best regards,” £29 (boards, uncut); 
Milton’s Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 1645, and 
other pieces in one volume, £19 Ios. (old calf); The Com- 
plete Work of Rembrandt, by Bode and De Groot, 8 vols., 
1897-1906, £31 (one of 75 copies on Japan paper); 
Shenstone’s Zhe School Mistress, 1742, containing the 
rare index and in the original grey wrappers, uncut, £22; 
and Turner’s Verbal, translated by “ John Hollybush,” 
(z.é., Bishop Coverdale), the best edition of 1568, folio, 
420 tos. (old calf, title and one leaf torn). A consider- 
able number of books and pamphlets relating to America 
realised sums varying from £17 Ios. to a few shillings. 
It is also worthy of note that on August Ist Messrs. 
Hodgson sold a copy of Thackeray’s excessively rare 
King Glumpus for £101. It was without wrappers, and 
the half title seems to have been missing. 

Several other sales were held during the month, but 
all, with two exceptions, were unimportant. We may 
consider that Messrs. Sotheby’s sale of July 23rd and 
24th brought the season to a close, but prior to that—on 
July 2oth—the same firm sold a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of volumes which require notice. It is worthy of 
remembrance that the first London Directory appeared in 
1677, and that a copy in half calf now realised £10 5s. 
as against £18 obtained on March 27th last in the same 
rooms for a somewhat better copy. This, be it under- 
stood, is the first edition of the first London Directory 
“printed for S. Lee in Lombard Street,” 8vo. The first 
edition of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621, 4to, 
now stands at £40 (old vellum); and for the first edition 
of Lamb’s Zales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 8vo, 1807, 
£16 was obtained (calf). This work contains 20 plates 
by the celebrated William Blake. Some cricket books 
also brought a substantial price. These consisted of 
eight octavo pieces containing a collection of all the 
Grand Matches played in England from 1771 to 1791, 
arranged by W. Epps, 1799, and Samuel Britcher’s Com- 
plete List of Matches played between the years 1793 and 
1802. The series was not complete, as it consisted of 
seven pamphlets only, instead of ten. The price realised 
for the collection, the work by Epps included, was £12 5s. 
' We now arrive at the concluding sale of the season, 
namely, that held by Messrs. Sotheby on the 23rd and 
24th of July. This was an excellent sale, one of the best 


: held during the year, some 500 lots in the catalogue 


realising as much as £6,018. A 12th century manuscript 
on vellum measuring some 5} ins. by 3? ins., was bought 
by Mr. Quaritch for £1,500, a manuscript Ritual of the 


14th century sold for £300, and a richly illuminated Book 


of Hours, also on vellum, for £695. Lord Bacon’s 7vans- 
lation of Certaine Psalmes, 1625, small 4to, realised £71 ; 
and Coverdale’s Bible, printed by Froschover at Zurich in 
1550, £59. This copy, which was generally sound, was 
the largest (10 ins. by 7 ins.) and best which has occurred 
for sale for many years. That Shelley’s Proposal for 
putting Keform to the Vote, a pamphlet of 16 pages, 
published in 1817, should have realised £132 is not sur- 
prising, for it is extraordinarily scarce, though it should 
not be so. More than 100 copies are known to have 
been distributed, and the total issue probably amounted 
to considerably more. Still, only about four can now be 
One of them sold for £21 in June, 1896, and so 
we see the difference in the prices of one kind of literary 
production which the last few years have witnessed. 


traced. 


Among the other important books sold on this occasion 
we notice three extremely scarce works by Thomas Nash, 
the Elizabethan satirist and wit. His Have with you to 
Saffron- Walden, 1596, sm. 4to, realised £99 (unbound, 
some leaves stained); Vash’s Lenten Stuffe, 1599, sm. 
4to, brought £111 (unbound, clean), and Summers Last 
Will and Testament, 1600, £141 (unbound, clean). 
Heidelhoff’s Gallery of Fashion, 8 vols. in 4, 1794-1802, 
4to, sold for £76 (old morocco); Richard Lovelace’s 
Lucasta, 1649, 8vo, a presentation copy from the author 
to Charles Cotton, £70 (original sheep); Lamb’s A 
Tale of Rosamund Gray, Birmingham, 1798, 8vo, £122; 
Shelley’s Alastor, 1816, 8vo, £49; Byron’s Hours of 
Tdleness, on large paper, 1807, 8vo, £30 (original boards, 
uncut), and several works by Keats, substantial sums, e.¢., 
Endymion, 1818, 8vo, £50 (original boards), and Lamza, 
Isabella, the Eve of St. Agnes and other Poems, 1820, 
£35 (uncut). The identical copy of John Selden’s /anz 
Anglorum Facies altera, 1610, 12mo, which the author 
gave to Ben Jonson, was most interesting, as it had an 
inscription by the latter, and also his well worn motto, 
“tanquam explorator.” It realised £61. Norris and 
Drake’s Ephemeris, 1589, 4to, with the autograph, “‘ Ben 
Jonson,” and MS. notes in the margins, brought £39. 
Such is a short account of the last important sale of the 
season, which, commencing on October roth, 1905, has 
dragged its slow length along until almost yesterday. 
We hope to give an analysis of its main features next 
month. 


Bur for the sale of the Alfred Morrison collection at 
Sotheby’s, there would be few important engravings 
to record during July. 
At Christie’s rooms 
only two sales were 
held, and only. one 
item in each sale is 
deserving of mention. 
In the sale on the 
1oth a remarque proof 
of that well known 
Meissonier print, La 
Rixe, by Bracquemond, 
made £94 Ios., and on the 17th a first state of J. R. 
Smith’s engraving of Lady Caroline Montagu, after 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds, realised the record price of £700. 
The Morrison dispersal, which occupied Sotheby’s rooms 
for four days, proved to be one of the most successful 
sales of the kind held during the season, the 650 lots 
realising a sum just short of £6,000, On the first day 
a fine impression with margin of R. Elstracke’s plate, 
Frederick Count Palatine and Princess Elizabeth, made 
£100; the second day was chiefly notable for some rare 
Lucas van Leyden prints, among which must be noted 
The Adoration of the Magi and The Passion of Christ, 
the set of nine circular plates, which went for £155 and 
£200 respectively. On the third day S7. George and the 
Dragon, by M. Schongauer, realised £146; SZ. /ames 
assisting the Army of the Christians, by the same, 
reached £330, and a portrait of Titian, by J. Thomas, 
one of the earliest engravers in mezzotint, was knocked 
down for £90. The concluding day’s items, which chiefly 
consisted of historical prints and broadsides, contained 
nothing of much importance. At the same rooms on the 
18th a copy of the frequently met with print, JZasée7 
Lambton, a proof before all letters, with full margin, 
made £95; Lady Elizabeth Compton, by J. R. Smith, 
after W. Peters, though without margin at the top and 
sides, was sold for £85 ; and two Rembrandt etchings, 
The Three Trees, and a fine impression of the portrait of 
John Lutma, fetched £385 and £85 respectively. 


THOUGH Christie’s sales opened well with an im- 
portant dispersal of old Chinese porcelain on the 6th, 
there was little else of importance during 
the month, with the exception of a few 
items in the sales on the 13th and oth. 
In the first named sale a pair of old Nankin cylindrical 
vases painted with a river scene, and aquatic plants on 
a powdered blue ground, mounted with ormolu rims 
and plinths, went for £399; a Nymphenburg group of 
a lady sleeping by a tree trunk, with a figure of a 
gentleman at the side and Cupid above made £162 ISs. ; 
a pair of white and gold busts of children of the same 
manufacture were secured for £273; and an old 
Worcester jug, with apple-green ground painted with 
exotic birds, reached the high figure of £294. There 
must also be noted an old Chinese famille-verte teapot 
of bamboo-pattern of the early Khang-hi period, which 
was sold for £257 5s.; and for a Ludwigsburg group 
of Chinese figures round an arbour, £141 15s. was 
given. An interesting lot in this sale consisted of a 
set of three panels of tapestry depicting 7he Departure 
of the Knights, Syr Gawaine at the Chapel Perilous, 
and the Vision of the San Grail, woven under the 
direction of William Morris at Merton Abbey, from 
designs by Sir E. Burne-Jones, which realised £210, 
The notable items in the other two sales were an oval 
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Sévres dessert service painted with birds, £204 15s.; 
a Chippendale side-table carved with flowers and shells, 
£131 5s.; and a six-leaf old Chinese lacquer screen, 
£168 on the 13th; and the following fine pieces of 
Chippendale on the 19th: a side-table carved with 
trellis pattern, £320 5s.; a bookcase, with glazed folding 
doors on a stand, carved with foliage, £225 15s.; and 
two settees, one carved with foliage and gadrooned 
borders, £367 1os., and the other with double interlaced 
back surmounted by pagoda ornament, £252. Two 
pieces of tapestry were included in this sale: a panel 
of old Brussels tapestry with a view of an extensive 
landscape, making £141 15s.; and a pair of upright 
Gobelin panels representing an episode in the /7zsfory 
of Esther, and the Meeting of Tobit and the Angels, 
signed Neilson, and dated 1753, going for £210. A 
large collection of Stuart needlework appeared at 
Puttick & Simpson’s rooms on the 12th, the chief item 
being a mirror with frame formed of the finest stump 
embroidery, representing Charles I. and his Queen in 
remarkable preservation, which made £98. 


AMONG the sales of coins and medals held during 
July the most notable was that which took place at 
Messrs. Glendining’s 
rooms on the. 26th, 
which included several 
extremely rare items, 
First amongst these 
was a group of medals 
awarded to Quarter- 
Master William Rick- 
ard, V.C., consisting of 
the Victoria Cross, 
Crimean Medal, with 
bars for Sebastopol, Inkermann, and Azoff, the Turkish 
Crimean Medal, the Badge of the Legion of Honour, 
and the Medal for Conspicuous Gallantry of which only 
eight were issued, which was secured by a_ private 
collector for £80. Another group consisting of five 
decorations awarded to the famous Arctic Explorer Sir 
Alexander Armstrong, K.C.B., made £20, and a pocket 
chronometer in a massive gold case, presented to Sir 
Alexander Armstrong by the officers and men of his 
ship, “H.M.S. Investigator,” after the discovery of the 
North-West Passage, went for 1o gns. There must also 
be noted two Peninsular medals, each with ten bars, one 
to a subaltern of the 52nd Foot, and the other to a 
private in the same regiment, which made 12 gns. and 
£9 5s. respectively, and a medal with bar for Chrystler's 
Farm awarded to a private in the Canadian Militia 
realised £7 2s, 6d. 
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Special Notice 


of THE 
take advantage of the opportunities offered herein 
should address all letters on the subject to the 
Manager of the Heraldic Department, at the Offices 
of the Magazine, 
Avenue, E.C. 
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READERS CONNOISSEUR who desire to 


95, Temple Chambers, Temple 


Only replies that may be considered to be of 
general interest will be published in these columns. 
Those of a directly personal character, or in cases 
where the applicant may prefer a private answer, will 


be dealt with by post. 


Readers who desire to have pedigrees traced, the 
accuracy of armorial bearings enquired into, or other- 
wise to make use of the department, will be charged 


fees according to the amount of work involved. 


Particulars will be supplied on application. 


When asking information respecting genealogy or 
heraldry, it is desirable that the fullest details, so far 
as they may be already known to the applicant, should 
be set forth. 


Answers to Correspondents 
Heraldic Department 


659 (Cromer).—Horatio, Lord Nelson, was a descendant of 
Edward the First of England through his mother, Catherine, 
daughter of the Rev. Maurice Suckling, rector of Barsham, 
whose grandmother was a daughter of Sir Thomas Woodhouse of 
Kimberley, by Blanche, his wife, daughter of John Carey, third 
Lord Hunsdson. This peer was a grandson of Mary Boleyn, 
sister of Queen Anne Boleyn, and daughter of Thomas, Viscount 
Rochford, by Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Thomas, second Duke 
of Norfolk, whose ancestor, Thomas de Brotherton, Earl of 
Norfolk, was a son of Edward I. by his second wife, Margaret, 
daughter of Philip III., King of France. 


667 (Cardiff).—John Herbert, who was buried September 23, 
1617, in the Church of St. John, Cardiff, left no male issue. By 
his wife Margaret, daughter of William Morgan, of Pennerlawth, 
Co. Monmouth, he left one daughter, his sole heir, who married 
Sir William Doddington, of Breamer, Hants. His father, Sir 
Matthew Herbert, of Swansea, descended from Richard Herbert, 
of Ewyas, Co. Pembroke, a natural son of the first Earl of Pem- 
broke, and his mother was a daughter of Sir Thomas Gamage. 
In 1598 John Herbert was sent with Sir Robert Cecil on a special 
mission to Henry IV. of France, and in the following year was 
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employed to treat with the King of Denmark’s Commissioners 
at Embden. He was also a Minister at the treaty of Boulogne 
in 1600, in the commission for which he is styled ‘‘secundus 
Secretarius,” and it was upon this occasion that he was sworn 
a member of the Privy Council. His death took place on July 9, 
1617, at his house in Cardiff. 


669 (Dover).—Anne, Countess of Arundel, was a daughter of 
Thomas, Lord Dacre, of Gillesland, by Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Sir James Leyburne of Cunswick, Co. Westmorland. 
In 1571 she married Philip, Earl of Arundel, who inherited 
through his mother (Mary, daughter and eventually heir of 
Henry Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel) the feudal Earldom, as owner 
of Arundel Castle, Sussex. Her husband shared the fate of his 
unfortunate father, Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk, in being 
attainted of High Treason ; and he died a prisoner in the Tower, 
October 19, 1595. She died April 13, 1630, and was buried at 
Arundel. Many of her letters, relating to the private affairs of 
her son’s family, are preserved in the Zalbot Papers. 


672 (London).—(1) 7zmdre in early English heraldry denoted 
the true heraldic cves¢, but in modern French heraldry the term 
signifies the helm or helmet. (2) The eldest son of a Peer is 
certainly not entitled to bear supporters to his arms during the 
lifetime of his father. 


675 (Paris).—Elizabeth Patterson, of Baltimore, who in 1803 
married Jerome Bonaparte, youngest brother of Napoleon LI., 
was of Irish extraction. Her brother, Robert Patterson, was 
the first husband of the Marchioness of Wellesley. She separated 
from Jerome Bonaparte in 1805—two years before he ascended 
the throne of Westphalia, having had by him one child— 
Jerome—born at Baltimore, July 6, 1805, who married, in 1829, 
Susan May Williams, and died in 1870, leaving two sons— 
Jerome Napoleon, whose wife, Caroline Relay Edgar (neé 
Appleton) was granddaughter of David Webster, Secretary of 
State, and Charles Joseph, a lawyer, of Baltimore. The second 
wife of Jerome Bonaparte was Frederica Catherine Sophia, 
daughter of Frederick, King of Wirtemberg, and by her he had 
two sons and one daughter—Jerome, Prince of Montfort, colonel 
in the army of Wirtemberg, who was born at Trieste, August 24, 
1814, and died without issue at Florence, May 29, 1847 ; Prince 
Napoleon, the well-known politician; and Mathilde Letitia, 
married to Prince Anatole Demidoff. Jerome Bonaparte, who 
died July 24, 1860, was in 1852 declared heir presumptive to 
the throne of France. 


678 (New York).—Aszre three crowns or was the coat , of 
augmentation granted by King Richard II. to his favourite 
Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford and Marquis of Dublin, when he 
created him Duke of Ireland, ‘‘with the lordship and domain 
thereoff” ; and from the occurrence of the //vee crowns on the old 
Irish coinage, it is probable that that coat of arms was the national 
bearing of Ireland during the Plantagenet era. Zhe three crowns 
were relinquished for the Aavf as the arms of Ireland by 
Henry VIIL., from an apprehension, it is said, lest they might 
be mistaken for the Papal tiara ; and the gold 4arp on a blue 
field has been, since the time of James I., quartered for Ireland 
in the Royal Achievement. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
For conditions, see Enquiry Coupon in advt. pages. 


Objets d’Art.—Enamels.- -7,162 (Ipswich).—So 
far as we can judge from the photographs you send, your 
enamels are quite modern. They appear to be of good quality 
and are probably French work, but there is no value in them 
so far as collectors are concerned. 

Napoleon Saddlery.—7,095 (Finsbury Park).—The saddle 
and bridle, of which you send us photograph, are certainly 
valuable if genuine relics of Napoleon. With personal things 
like this, however, it is difficult to fix a value, as no comparisons 
can be made, and to give any opinion on the matter at all it 
would be necessary to see the work and examine the details 
carefully to decide if the articles are first-rate, as Napoleon had 
goods of various degrees of merit, and this might be his best or 
otherwise. In things of this kind, of course, there is always a 
strong personal interest, and any price obtained in the sale-room 
necessarily depends upon feeling at the moment, so that great 
fluctuations will always occur. The pedigree concisely stated 
carries great weight in the sale of such articles. 

Ivory Figure.—7,368 (Winnipeg).—The figure illustrated is 
a reproduction of an ancient Roman bronze. We do not know 
that it has any special name. The ivory is a modern Italian 
copy, and, if well done, might be worth 43 or £4. 

Ivory Christ.— 6,701 (Bruges).—From the photograph your 
ivory figure of Christ appears to be of good execution, but it is 
impossible to say anything regarding the age without handling it. 
If, as seems likely, it is modern, it should be worth about £6. 

Royal Glass. — 6,642 (New Brompton).—The value of your 
glass decanter from the table of Queen Victoria is not great. 
It would be worth a few shillings to anyone desirous of possessing 
a relic of Royalty. 

Sword. —6,818 (Chesterfield)—The sword shown in your 
sketch is of the eighteenth century. The figures on the blade 
do not denote the date, but are probably a pattern number or 
maker’s mark. Its value is about 35s. to 40s. 

Mahogany Table, etc.—6,839 (Cardiff), —Your mahogany 
table is late eighteenth century. Value about 45s. It is im- 
possible to give any information regarding the jewel cabinet and 
mirror from the photograph you send. The vase also we cannot 
judge without inspection, though from the photograph it appears 
to be English, and of good quality. 

Lantern Clock.—6,794 (Bournemouth). —The value of your 
clock will depend a great deal upon its conuition. From your 
description, it appears to be in the original state, but it is 
probably not now a good timekeeper. You might obtain about 


44 for it. 


Pictures.—Madame Le Brun and her child, by 
herself.—7,133 (Cheltenham).—The original picture is in The 
Louvre, Paris. A reproduction has been issued in Tur Con- 
NOISSEUR, and we shall be pleased to supply you with prints of 
same at a cost of 6d, each, Several West End fine art pub- 
lishers also issue large plates of same. 


Pottery and Porcelain.—Apothecary’s Jar. 
—7,499 (Letterkenny).—The article of which you send us sketch 
is not Italian. It is a piece of seventeenth century Delft, prob- 
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ably of English or perhaps Dutch make, and is worth about £1. 
The lettering on the front, interpreted, is Syrup of Woodsorre. ' 

Chinese Flood Cup.—7,114 (Grange-over-Sands).—It is 
impossible to value this accurately from a sketch. It depends 
entirely upon the date, as they are made now. An old one 
would be worth probably £2 or £3. 

Bartman.—7,423 (St. Leonard’s-on-Sea).—This appears 
from your sketch to be a good and perfect specimen, and should 
be worth about jos. to £2. The value of the smaller jar is 
probably not more than 15s. 

Staffordshire Centrepiece. — 7,521 (Norwich). — Your 
photographs are too small. We cannot see the effect of the 
damage, or, in fact, gain any proper idea of the work. Careful 
restoration should enhance the value. 

Earthenware Dish.—7,328 (Westminster).—From your 
sketch this appears to be a piece of Dutch Delft, value probably 
about £3 or £4. 

Chinese Kylins.—7,539 (Wellington, Salop).—Your photo- 
graph shows a pair of old Chinese monsters, generally called 
** Kylins,” probably 100 to 200 years old. The figures are fairly 
common in white, but coloured ones are rarer, and the value of 
those in your possession should be about £12. 

Cup and Saucer, etc.—7,644 (Penryn).—It is impossible 
to judge china accurately from photographs. The butter boat 
in A appears to be either Plymouth or Bow, and its value may 
be 30s. or more. The plate in B appears to be Bristol Delft, 
and should be worth 15s. to £1. None of the other items, how- 
ever, give any indication of their make or value, and they must 
be seen and handled to form an opinion. 

Copenhagen. —6,883 (Vienna).—Your vase marked F § is 
probably Copenhagen ware of the period 1760—1766 (Frederic V. 
of Denmark), and if so is valuable. 

Pottery Figures.—7,314 (Hackney).—We cannot give any 
opinion from your description. The initials you mention may 
be found on old pieces of maiolica and Delft, but this proves 
nothing without the evidence of plate, glaze, design, etc. An 
expert whom we have consulted advises us that the pieces are 
probably modern, 

Two-handled Mugs.—7,063 (South Lowestofi).—These 
are probably Staffordshire make of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, but the mark J. & R. G. is not recorded. The 
subjects, of course, indicate the late date of the pieces, and their 
value is not more than a few shillings each. 

Sévres.—6,847 (Hamilton, N.B.).—The mark you reproduce 
indicates the date 1782 in Sevres porcelain, but there is very 
little doubt that your chocolate service isa modern copy. As 
such it would not interest collectors, and the set would not 
realise more than a few pounds. Old Sévres of this period is 
extremely rare and valuable. 

Longton Hall. —6,831 (Sherborne).—If your cups are real 
Longton Hall they will be worth a few pounds. We cannot 
value them accurately, however, without seeing them. : 

Sévres Mug and Saucer. —7,222 (Christchurch, New 
Zealand).-—It is impossible to value these from your description. 
The question is, are they genuine? The marks K and L indicate 
the years 1763 and 1764, but the signature RAT and the mark 
T do not appear to be known as belonging to artists of that 
period, The penetration of the blue colour into the paste is also 


a bad sign, In all probability they are modern copies of no 
great value, ‘ 
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T= ZOLIAN ORCHESTRELLE 


Your own Orchestra. 
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The possession of an AZolian Orches- 
trelle means that you can conduct a 
full orchestra in your own home when- 


ever you care to. 


Without an /Eolian in your home 
practically your only chance of hearing 
the great orchestral masterpieces is at 
rare intervals of public performance. 
With the AEolian you can hear them 
whenever you care to, and, what is far 
more to all music lovers, you perform 
them yourself. The truest pleasure in 
music is the pleasure of one’s own per- 
formance, and the /Zolian makes this 
possible to all. The A®olian is a com- 
plete orchestra contained within one 
instrument of a size suitable to any 
room. ‘The varied tones of the AZolian 
very closely simulate the tones of 
orchestral instruments, and with the 
music roll any one can perform the 
most complicated orchestral score in its 
original form. On no other instrument 
is this possible. 


The Orchestrelle Co. You are invited to call at AZolian Hall. 
£olian Hall oy ee oe OT 
135-6-7, New Bond Street For full particulars write for Catalogue 3 
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Che UWlorld 


says 


ABOUT ITSELF. 


INCE 1874, WHEN MR. EDMUND YATES 
(Ed. Mundi, as Punch called him) founded The 
World, it has held a position which no other journal 

of its class has approached. In those early days it had 
no rivals, No other weekly paper attempted to keep a 
record of the doings and interests of Society. But times 
have changed, and newspapers with them. Inthe present 
year of grace, not to speak of several most worthy and 
respectable weekly rivals, there is scarcely a penny ora 
halfpenny news-sheet which does not supply its readers 
at breakfast or at tea-time with a daily dish of ‘‘ Society 
Gossip.” But Che World has gone on, undismayed and 
unaffected by the efforts of its competitors, direct and 
indirect, because those who have conducted it have 
always resolved that in the matter of society news, as 
opposed to society gossip and scandal, it should, for 
accuracy and extent and interest, stand easily and always 
first. A conclusive sign of its success in this direction is 
the fact that in scores of provincial newspapers, all over 
the kingdom, the society column is largely composed of 
quotations from ‘‘ WHAT THE WoRLD Says.” 


UT THE WORLD IS SOMETHING MUCH MORE 
than a society journal. Edmund Yates would not 
hear of the term. It was, he always maintained, 

‘* A Journal for Men and Women.” And that is the ideal 
which its present management steadily keeps in view. 
Men and women of the cultivated classes have an 
exceedingly. wide and ever increasing range of interests, 
and as Che World professedly caters for them, its bill of 
fare must be correspondingly large and capable of 
expansion. And in this respect it stands alone. No 
other Journal attempts to cover as much ground. Its 
list of Celebrities at Home, now one thousand four 
hundred and seventy-one in number, includes practically 
all the notable men and women of our time, from His 
Majesty the King downwards. This week it publishes 
the one thousand sixth hundred and seventy-seveath of 
its famous acrostics, which, quarter after quarter, keep 
English men and women busy and interested all the 
world over. These have been and still are its most 
characteristic features. To them each week are added 
articles and notes on politics, finance, the drama, music, 
art, literature, sport, travel, gardening, motoring, dress, 
insurance, and military and naval affairs, besides short 
stories, dialogues and verse, founded on the foibles and 
fashions of the day. That is a fairly comprehensive list, 
for the like of which you shall look elsewhere in vain. 

N THE LAST FEW MONTHS A NEW DEPAR- 
ture has been made in the shape of extra articles and 
special supplements, sometimes illustrated, dealing 

with some particular event of the current week more fully 
than would naturally be the case, without any extra 
charge, so that both in quantity and also, as The World 
thinks, in quality, it is now a better paper than ever. 


Readers of Che World can have copies sent direct from the London or Paris Office of this Journal to any address ia 
the Postal Union, post paid, for 8d. (or 80 centimes) and in the United Kingdom for 6}d. each copy. 


Terms of Subscription. 


Three Months. Six Months. One Year. 


The United King- { 7s. Od. 14s. Od. 28s. Od. 
dom - - - Sf. 5c, 17f. 50c. 35f,. Oc. 
Other Countries; 8s. 2d. 16s. 4d. 32s. 6d. 
in Postal Union( 10f. 20c. 20f. 40c. 40f. 80c. 
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Orders (with remittance) may be addressed to ‘‘ THE 
MANAGER OF Che World,” at 1, York Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C., or at 36, Rue du Sentier, Paris. 


ADVERTISEMENT OFFICE—Q, Fleet Street, E.C. 


The Most Valuable Part of 
Your Children’s Education 
and that which Costs Least 


commercially or socially, as a fluent knowledge of French. 

To speak French fluently, one must learn it in youth, 

The child can learn it quite easily if he or she associate with a 

French-speaking person—have a French nurse ora French servant 
in the house. 


N° part of a man’s or a woman's education is so valuable, 


A Valuable Acquisition Why not give your children this 


opportunity of securing an in- 
which Costs Nothing. valuable educational asset? 


Good French servants are the best in the world, and cost no more 
than indifferent English ones, 


How to do it. An advertisement in the Continental Daily 
—_—————=__ Mail is the best medium for securing a suitable 
French maid. A small advertisement therein costs but a penny 
a word, and the paper wi// verify references given by applicants. 


Engagement of French pony persons hesitate to engage 

~ french servants because they have 
Servants made Easy. _ no practical means of controlling 
or verifying the testimonials and references sent by applicants, 
The Continental Daily ANail furnishes you a means of getting 
over this serious difficulty and placing a reliable French servant 
within the reach of all who employ servants. 


SE SS SS SE SS 


Send as many penny stamps as there are words to your 
advertisement, and send stamps for reply if you desire the paper 
to investigate references furnished by applicants. 


Offices: 36, Rue du Sentier, Paris. 
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BEMROSE 


AND SONS LTD. 


Ohe 
PRINTERS 


4, SNOW HILL - - LONDON, E.C. 


MIDLAND PLACE, DERBY 
&c., &e. 


‘To ° COLLECTORS, LIBRARIANS, 
ART DEALERS, etc. . 


Beas: ok “THE CONNOISSEUR” SPECIAL INDEX 


. kde cd . _. ‘TO THE FIRST 12 VOLUMES, 
eS SEPTEMBER, 1901, TO AUGUST, 1905. 


. “Price 20/- eS eee Oe 


Owing to the ‘great demand = this ie it has heen gid ‘to 
reprint a ‘second edition | as ‘and when réquired, It consists of 109. 
‘ cs pages: ‘and. ‘includes upwards of seventy thousand references, and as 
Rad ‘work at reference it ‘is invaluable. to. all subscribers of oe *The | 
: _ Conncisseur” pws “are interested in the following Peo Bia i) i 
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